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Zone of Progress 


IN AN AGE of progress in many fields, no advances have 
been more helpful to man than those made in medicine and 


surgery, 


One of the forces that has made it possible for this prog- 
ress to be rapid is synthetic organic chemistry. This science 
has provided those who manufacture pharmaceuticals with 
means of obtaining many new chemical materials from which 
to produce new chemical combinations. Synthetic organic 
chemicals are priceless raw materials in the eternal fight for 


Through the use of svnthetic organic chemicals, many 
anesthetics have been developed. The number of these anes- 
theties is of great value, since the physician can choose one 
suited to the patient’s needs. This means less shock and 
greater comfort for the patient, thus often contributing te 


his swifter recovery. 


Many other pharmaceuticals are made with the help of 
evnthetic organic chemicals. Anti-malarial substances, svn- 
thetic adrenalin, man-made vitamins, anti-pyretics (to cut 
down fever), many kinds of sedatives, vehicles in which 
drugs are administered, and solvents used in extracting drugs 
are some of the medicinal aids made 


from natural sources 


possible by these chemicals. 


Carnipe avo Carson Croemicats Corporation, the Unit 
of LCC which pioneered in the field of synthetic organic 
chemistry, has made more than 160 synthetic organic chem- 
ieals available in commercial quantities. Many of these 
chemicals are important in various ways in the pharmaceu- 


tical industry. 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers, and research and technical 
men in chemical and allied industries, are invited to send for a 
copy of the 100 page booklet 1-1.“°Svnthetic Organic Chemicals.’ 
which technically describes the properties and some of the uses 
of these chemicals in pharmaceutical and other fields, 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


SAVINGS FOR YOU! Synthetic 
chemicals in tank-car quanti- 
ties serve as solvents and raw 
materials throughout indus- 
trv to make more and better 
things at less cost to you, 


W onderful 
plastics that look like glass, 
stretch like rubber, and which 
are proof against water, sun- 
light, oils, and many chemicals 
are made from VINYLITE syn- 
thetic resins. 


MAGIC PLASTICS! 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Fleetro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


United States Vanadium Corporation 


COLD-PROOF! Coolant 
liquid-cooled aircraft engines 
and base for anti-freezs 
military cars and trucks 
ethylene glycol, an important 
synthetic chemical. 


MAN-MADE! All types 
synthetic rubber require » 
thetic organic chemicals | 
their manufacture. Here's he i 
for tires for you in the futur 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street "8" 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


CHEMICALS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corperation 


THERE ARE MORE GOOD REASONS 
FOR BUYING WAR BONDS 
THAN FOR BUYING ANY SINGLE THING 


EVER OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


THIS 1S THE 


A CRITICAL YEAR Erne ccs of us wants to win this war—to see 


peace restored—to have jobs to get back to 
when the war is won. 

Ten million of us, already in the Armed Services, 
have dedicated time, effort, lives if need be, to 
the Nation. 

The rest of us have not been called to arms. 
Our big chance to get into the fight is to buy the 
Fourth War Loan to the absolute limit. This is the People’s Loan, and 
we, the People, will not fail— 


We will not fail to buy Bonds—and keep them. 


We will not fail to buy Bonds—and so help to keep America the kind 
of home-land our fighting men are fighting for—the kind of land they 
want to see when they come home. 


Remember—we are /ending not spending. The money we lend is still 
ours to use in the years ahead when we need it most. 


Buy for patriotism .. . Hold for security. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


8% million guests for dinner 


@ Last year, Uncle Sam fed some eight 
million of his soldier and sailor sons 
and shipped twice as much food to the 
Allied Nations as in 1942... a job 
equal to providing complete meals for 
a population increase of at least 20 
million people. 

The food industry accepted the 
challenge of this tremendous “grocery 
order” . . . and filled it with billions 
of pounds of provisions fresh and 
canned meats, canned fish, fruits and 
vegetables, dehydrated milk and eggs, 
coffee, sugar, cereals and, yes, candy. 
All in addition to the foods supplied 
for our civilian use. 

To prepare this almost astronomical 
amount of food requires the use of a 
large number of steam processing 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines + Electrical Equipment 


vessels, as well as power equipment. 
Hartford Steam Boiler is working 
with many concerns in the food in- 
dustry — as in other vital industries 

-to guard against delays that would 
be caused by accidents to engines, 
turbines, motors, boilers and other 
pressure vessels, 

To accomplish this vital war task, 
Hartford has the largest staff of inspec- 
tors in its history —all striving to 
detect faulty conditions in power- 
machinery before trouble can occur. 
In their work, they draw upon the 
experience and the wide technical 
knowledge that Hart- 
ford has gained in 77 
years of specializing in 
engineering* insurance. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION | 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut | 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


a 


Political Message 


Everybody's got his ear to the ground: 
President Roosevelt, Congress, labor 
leaders, farm leaders, business men, Re- 

ublicans, Democrats, and New Dealers 
if any). 

Roosevelt’s message to Congress was 
bold politics, some say “dangerous”’ poli- 
tics. On the reaction of the people 
to what was ostensibly an appeal to help 
him roll back the pressure blocs and go 
forward with him to “win the war” will 
depend his own course. 

He will run for his fourth term if he 
is confident he can win without organ- 
ization support of farm and labor blocs. 
He has sought to identify himself with 
the country’s rank and file, and particu- 
larly with the low fixed-income people 
to whom the war has brought hardships, 
not gains. He cannily estimates their 
number at 32,500,000, which includes 
a lot of votes. 


Labor Cornered 


The President deliberately fanned the 
antilabor sentiment which has swept 
the country and the battlefronts, and, 
though his recommendation for a na- 
tional service law is highly equivocal— 
conditioned on action by Congress on 
other recommendations as well—it is 
hopefully calculated to glorify him as 
he fearless leader, cast peas, on Con- 
press for failure to act for the national 
00d. 

Labor leaders charge that Roosevelt 
pdvanced the proposal for a labor draft 
aw as nothing more than a strike- 
breaking device. They charge him with 
ying to escape from the consequences 

f his own bungling of labor matters. 
But the President has cornered them 
here he may look like the lesser of 
vo evils. Congress will not pass a na- 
tonal service law this late in the war, 
but labor has good cause to fear that it 
ill put fangs in the Connally-Smith 
ct. 


Congress is just as sensitive to anti- 
bor sentiment as is the White House 
nd just as anxious to show the country 
at it is ready to take positive action. 


Dther Issues 


The “cost-of-food law” that the 
esident recommends is, of course, 
thing more than a continuation of 
busumer food subsidies and price sup- 
its for farmers. Congress has arrived 
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at the point of compromising the issue. 

Extension of the Price Control Act 
which expires June 30 will, as Roose- 
velt knows in asking early considera- 
tion, launch the biggest home-front bat- 
tle of the war. 

His request for a realistic tax law is 
purely perfunctory. The Administra- 
tion has lost that battle. 

But his long-delayed fight to keep 
the contract renegotiation law un- 
changed is a pretty safe one now. Con- 
gress seems to be of the same mind. 
The proposed amendments are fading. 


Over McNutt’s Head 


The President’s request for a labor 
draft law was made in the face of op 
position by Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission. Hc 
would not relish the job of breaking 
strikes. 

McNutt, who contended in 1942 that 
national service legislation was “inevi 
table,” but backed away from that stand 
in the face of opposition from both 
labor and management, advised Roos« 
velt that he no longer considers such a 


John Hancock—A Man 


John Milton (he never uses it) 
Hancock, right-hand man to Bernard 
Baruch and acting chairman of the 
Joint Contract Termination Board, 
was a North Dakota farm lad who 
headed for salt water at an early age. 
A Navy man for 16 years, he came 
ashore on Wall Street in 1919 to step 
into the vice-presidency of Jewel Tea 
Co. He had been in charge of Navy 
purchasing for five years—before, dur- 
ing, and after the first World War. 
He has hada hand in Lehman Bros. 
investment banking enterprises ever 
since. The first non-Lehman that that 
firm had ever taken in, he devotes 
most time to Jewel Tea, Flintkote, 
International Silver, and Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking. 

Hancock has been in Washington 
only two months, long enough to 
throw his weight around, but the 
heads of government agencies like 
him, and business men won't have 
much trouble learning where he 
stands. His job is to formulate poli- 
cies bearing on demobilization of in- 
dustry. When it’s done, he expects 
to go tarpon fishing off Boca Grande, 
Fla. 
© Makes Good Umpire—Blunt and 
forthright, quick to let a man know 
when he’s bored, Hancock neverthe- 
less has a passion and a patience for 
reaching a decision. He ironed out 
the squabble between the War Dept. 
and Selective Service over the right 
word to use in determining deferrable 
men. Army wanted “necessary” to 
industry; SS wanted “irreplaceable.” 
Hancock acted on the argument that 
the SS people would carry out the 
deferments and if you didn’t trust 


Who Means Business 


them to do it the choice of a word 
wouldn't help. 
@ Politics—For Reading—Hancock is 
a Republican but isn’t active in party 
— Yet, when he likes a man, 
1e sends him Oliver’s 3-vol. “Endless 
Adventure,” a history of politics. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Han 
cock went to Paris and London with 
him in 1919 to dispose of surplus 
Navy goods. He proudly says they 
were all done when the Army man 
arrived on a similar mission. 
Industry may like to remember 
that Hugh Johnson brought Han- 
cock to Washington to work with 
NRA but that after he’d looked it 
over he told Johnson it wouldn't 
work, and left. 


Christian Huygens, “connecting link be- 
tween Galileo and Newton,” built an 
engine embodying a cylinder, piston, 
valves. For fuel he used gunpowder ... 
Although structural defects caused the abandonment 
of this design—and nearly put an end to Huygens—it’s 
the granddaddy of all combustion engines, most effi- 
cient of which is the modern Diesel. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE makes more types of Diesels than 
any other firm in America. These supply motive power 
in submarines and PC’s for the Navy; in tugs, cargo 
vessels, tankers for the Maritime Commission and 
Army. On the home front they're used in industrial and 
municipal power plants, locomotives and Marine serv- 


ice—for many another use. 

Power for the vast Fairbanks-Morse plant is fur- 
nished from Diesels on test and in the powerhouse. 
For these engines Shell Dieselene is used as fuel—Shell 


@OP goes the Diese; 


Leavers 1h War Prooucrion RELY ON 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Talpa Oil as the lubricant. This industrial lubricant was 
chosen because of its remarkable performance in keep- 
ing Diesels clean, and because Fairbanks-Morse engi- 
neers were confident there would be no trouble in test 
runs due to faulty lubrication. 

In today’s all-out production for victory, perfected 
lubricants have resulted in better products and in- 
creased production. At the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories, lubricants are constantly 
being improved. Shell Lubrication Engineers apply 
these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in your plant get the benefit 
of all that’s new in lubrica- 
tion. Call the Shell engineer. 


First oil refinery to 
win the Army-Navy “E”— 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, big name in Diesels—descendants of Huygens’ internal combustion engine of 1680—builds 
52 models for the Armed Forces and home front. Shell supplies both Induszzial Lubricants and Diese 
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— 


law necessary because the main man- 
wer mobilization job has been done. 
The new Austin-Wadsworth draft 
pill, dropped into the congressional hop- 
per after the President’s message was 
ead, would bypass McNutt’s organiza- 
tion by creating the job of director of 
national service to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 


. 
Time Out for Invasion 


Don’t look for any important changes 
in War Production Board personnel or 
any big policy pronouncements until 
after the invasion of Europe. 

The idea is that invasion may change 
the whole outlook for war production 
and civilian supply. Hence, WPB ex- 
pects to sit tight until the military crisis 
1s past. 

feantime, many small segments of 
industry are sliding back into production 
of civilian goods via routine day-to-day 
decisions modifying limitation and con- 
servation orders, etc. 

Evidence of WPB’s desire to make 
no major decisions for the present is 
its decision to continue as is the re- 
strictions on new construction “until 
the probable future course of the war 
becomes clearer.” 

Removal of restrictions on purchases 


of idle and excess general steel products 
by distributors shows, on the other 
hand, that WPB will grease the re- 
conversion wheels wherever it can do 
this without making drastic changes. 


7 
Veterans’ Labor Move 


Veterans of this war are beginning to 
take a hand in labor troubles to protect 
their jobs. Those among 400 laid off 
last week at the Hatboro (Pa.) plant of 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. are de- 
manding another congressional investi- 
gation of that ill-starred concern. ‘They 
are protesting also to the American Le- 
gion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The vets charge that young men of 
military age are being retained in jobs 
which could be done by older men and 
soldiers with medical discharges. 

According to a company spokesman, 
Brewster’s contract with Local 365 of 
United Auto Workers provides that lay- 
offs be made first among those with the 
shortest periods of employment. 


Fourth-Term Manager? 


Robert E. Hannegan, present Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, who 
worked his way through St. Louis Uni- 


versity loading freight and jerking sodas, 
is a likely bet to succeed Frank Walker 
as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Some insiders say it’s a sure 
thing. 

However, there’s this complication 
Committeemen are in a rebellious mood 
—not against Roosevelt personally, but 
because they feel they have been ignored 
to the point where they're little mor 
than stooges. If revolt flares into the 
open when the committee meets in 
Washington Jan. 22, Walker may con 
tinue as chairman, merely to keep peace 
But, right now, he is set on quitting 


v 
Subsidy Changes 


Economic Stabilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson has tried and failed to get 
War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
to add oranges for juice and orange- 
grapefruit blends to the grapefruit sub 
sidy. 

Jones said this would violate the com- 
mitment made to Congress to install no 
new subsidies pending extension of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Indeed, Jones 
wasn’t sure but that the grapefruit sub- 
sidy announced on the eve of the truce 
with Congress is a violation of that com- 
mitment, and now it is being held up. 
Ditto the onion transportation payment 


Reconversion: Signposts on the Road Back 


Just when surplus aluminum pro- 
duction was becoming acutely embar- 
rassing to procurement agencies and 
WPB, they have pulled out of the 
hat a big military use for the light 
metal—airfield landing mats. So 
WPB now has a plausible reason at 
least for postponing the thorny de- 
cision on closing down additional 
potlines, which has western con- 
gressmen pounding on its door and 
demanding that it keep Pacific Coast 
aluminum plants in operation regard- 
less of the supply situation. 

Some 15 potlines with an annual 
capacity of about 340,000,000 Ib. are 
due to close down by the end of the 
month. WPB’s original plans called 
for taking at least five more big 
potlines out of production, bringing 
the total cutback close to 600,000,- 
000 Ib. annually, about 25% of pres- 
ent U. S. capacity (BW-—Jan.8 
4$3,p5). 

Another angle on the aluminum 
situation is the increasingly critical 


attitude of some WPB officials to- 
ward the contract under which the 
U. S. buys Canadian production of 
the metal. Metals authorities are be- 
ginning to wonder why they have 
to battle it out with Congress over 
closing domestic potlines when the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. is 
committed to buying 640,000,000 
lb. a year from Canada’s Shipsaw 
project. 

@ Victory Model Casualty—The rap- 
idly easing metals situation isn’t all 
headache for production officials. 
This week, WPB announced that im- 
proved steel supply would permit 
production of standard baby car- 
riages and strollers instead of the 
Victory models that lusty infants 
have been kicking to pieces for the 
last year or so. 

This is the first important instance 
in which an industry has been al- 
lowed to abandon a Victory model. 
Officials think this program will il- 
lustrate what manufacturers can do, 


eligible buyers. Approval by ODT 


even though manpower remains 
tight, when materials are available. 
e Surplus Trucks via ODT—Dis- 
posal of government-owned surplus 
property still proceeds on the old 
pull-devil-pull-baker basis while Con- 
gress and various departments of the 
government work on broad programs. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, after consulting with the War 
Dept. and the Treasury Procurement 
Division, finally has found a place for 
itself in the sale of surplus Army 
trucks. Around 10,000 trucks, 1939 
models and earlier, will be taken out 
of service as they are replaced by 
new production. 

Under the present arrangement, 
the salvage officers and Treasury Pro- 
curement will notify ODT whenever 
they have a batch of trucks for sale. 
ODT will then tip off the local truck- 
men whom it regards as the most 


won't give truckers any preference 
in the competitive bidding, however. 
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Take that trip to 


ROCHESTER 
BY PROXY 


* 


Let Marine Midland 
help you cut down ‘your 
New York State travel 


* 


Planning a special trip to Rochester 
—or any one of many points in 
the New York State market? Wait. 
It means travel when space is at a 
premium. Is it essential for you to 
go? Or can Marine Midland do it 
for you? 

At Rochester—and 37 other 
communities in New York State— 
there are Marine Midland banks 
whose officers have often helpe 
executives obtain important = 
without leaving their office. These 
bank officials have a_ thorough 
knowledge of local conditions that 
may eliminate travel—to the bene- 
fit of your company and your 
country. 


See if you can do some of your 
New York State traveling by proxy. 
Check with Marine Midland. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
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subsidy, since OPA hasn't as yet lowered 
the ceiling on onions. Soon there won't 
be any 1943 crop onions to subsidize. 


Double Standard 


The Administration and Congress 
have hit on a horse trade that would 
scrap the meat and butter price rollback. 
Instead, the old food stamp plan would 
be revived to cut food costs to low- 
income groups. Dairy feed payments 
would be extended and slightly higher 
subsidy rates put on vegetable oilseeds 
and sugar beets. 

The stamp plan could be expanded 
rapidly when the war ends and unem- 
ployment increases. Total cost of the 
plan and subsidies would be around $1.,- 
500,000,000 for 1944, as compared with 
subsidy costs of $1,000,000,000 in 1943. 
Effect would be a single subsidy for con- 
sumers considered abe to pay their way, 
a double one for low-income families. 


¥ 
West Coast Crowding 


W. L. Hopkins, West Coast director 
for the War Manpower Commission, 
has reported to Washington that con- 
gestion—of transportation and housing— 
rather than labor turnover, will become 
the main manpower problem on the 
Pacific Coast as the Far East becomes 
the main theater of war. Hopkins be- 
lieves that the manpower difficulties on 
the West Coast are on the way to solu- 
tion, provided congestion problems 
don’t destroy work already done. 


v 
Public Members Only 


Active official consideration is again 
being given to reconstituting the Na- 
tional War Labor Board by excluding 
labor and management representation, 
leaving it composed exclusively of public 
members. The new board also would be 
nee jurisdiction over rail wages, if War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
and Economic Stabilization Director 
Fred M. Vinson follow through on their 
present idea. 


Rail Wage Formula 


The Administration’s formula for set- 
tling rail labor troubles is to grant all of 
the country’s 1,450,000 railroad workers 
a 9¢-an-hour wage increase, coupled 
with a 56¢-an-hour minimum for non- 
operating workers now receiving the 
present 46¢-an-hour minimum. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Nine cents was granted to the train- 


men and engineers and has n 
offered to the other three o 
unions, provided they erase the 
threat and sign a pact with the 
The special emergency board ap 
pointed in the nonoperating casc —third 
of a series—could grant the 9¢ that the 
Administration favors by integrating the 
previous 4¢-10¢  sliding-scale award 
with an adjustment in lieu of oycrtin, 


pay. 
Only minor technical difficultics pre. 

vent settlement of the operating union; 

case, but the nonoperating unions are 


holding out for more, contending that 
overtime is worth 6¢ an hour on top of 
the sliding scale, or a total adjustment 
of 10¢-16¢ an hour. The unions cop. 
tend that the special board does not 
have authority to integrate the sliding 
scale and overtime adjustments. : 


v 
Navy Doubts Vitamins 


Unpublished research in the Navy's 
medical center at Bethesda is reported to 
be uncovering evidence that casts sharp 
doubt upon the need for additional in 
take of vitamin C and vitamin B, (ribo- 
flavin) to maintain normal health. 

Noting other evidence that three 
more B vitamins—thiamine, folic acid 
and biotin—are synthesized within the 
human body under fevorable conditions 
some of the Navy’s vitamin experts fe 
that previous official findings with refer- 
ence to human needs for vitamins must 
be re-examined. 

The Navy’s vitamin work on human 
subjects is said to reveal that work on 
animals, on which present national 
standards are based, is not dependable in 
application to human beings. 


v 


Grade Label Retreat 


OPA retreated another step on grade 
labeling last week when Maximum 
Price Regulation 306 (certain packed 
food products) was amended to do 
away with the requirement that can 
ners state grades on their invoices fot 
the part of their pack which is formule: 
priced. Invoice grading is still required 
for products with dollar-and-cents cei 
ing prices. These include tomatoes 
peas, corn, grapefruit juice, red sou 
cherries, etc. and constitute near} hal 
the total pack. Actually, OPA gave up 
trying to enforce invoice declarations ot 
grades on formula-priced canned good! 
some time ago. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


HE INDEX (see chart below) 


ODUCTION 


Sreel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
heen of Automobiles and Trucks 


agineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . 


Flectric Power (million kilowatt-hours) 
nde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).......... 
nityminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


ADE 

fiscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
j Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

foney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
nuciness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


CES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


ndustrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
inished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ae 


Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 


neat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ccceseeeeees 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)........ 2.2.6.6. 6 cece cece eee ences 
otton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........... 2.6... 6.2 e cues 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)................... (iscctcgeeandvesadbenaes 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 2.2... 0.0... ccc cece eee eee 


ANCE 


%) Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........--seeeeeeeeeee 


{edium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 

High Grade rate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 

).§. Bond Yie 
| Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
otal Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
ommercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


.§. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, ing member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


reliminary, week ended January 8th. t Revised. 


cling fixed by government. 


(average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years). . 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*242.6 


99.6 
18,090 
$8,323 

4,568 
4,365 
1,842 


74 


12.000¢ 
$1.66 
3.74¢ 
20.09¢ 
$1.280 
22.50¢ 


94.3 
3.79% 
2.72% 
2.33% 
1.00% 

8-3% 


33,732 
49,527 
6,335 
1,946 
36,033 
2,791 
970 
12,372 


Preceding 
Week 


240.1 


95.9 
15,220 
$5,056 
4,337 
4,357 
+1,904 


74 

50 
$20,428 
+22% 
25 


247.4 
160.7 
218.6 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.64 
3.74¢ 
19.90¢ 
$1.280 
22.50¢ 


93.3 
+3.80% 
2.73% 
2.34% 
1.00% 
4-1% 


33,895 
49,734 
+6,421 
+1,906 
36,109 

2,786 

1,130 
12,430 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


6 Months 
Ago 


234.8 


96.0 
19,435 
$11,300 
3,919 
4,090 
1,725 


81 
61 
$17,607 
+ 39% 
33 


243.8 
160.1 
210.4 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.42 
3.74¢ 
20.98¢ 
$1.370 
22.50¢ 


99.1 
3.82% 
2.69% 
2.26% 
1.00% 
4-1% 


32,325 
45,563 
5,565 
1,512 
32,987 
2,983 
1,229 
8,117 


Year 
Ago 


221.5 


22.50¢ 


78.9 
4.19% 
2.80% 
2.32% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


28,367 
41,344 
6,240 
1,1 16 
28,025 
3,284 
2,326 
6,378 


CTIVITY 
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To make G-E lamp: 


THEN a 4-motor bomber takes off, these are some red tl 

ds th eet h ny STAY BRIGHTER Mv 1p. 

of the specia 3-E lamps that serve its crew LONGER trike 

—help them do their job. . the creed of 1 sn: 

. i 4 G-E Research cays, € 

Specially developed for war use, they’re only part of the sie 
agi 

hundreds of different lamps that General Electric makes ha: 

to meet military and war production needs. But each ben- © 

efits from the research and manufacturing precision that kas t 

make your General Electric lamps at home so efficient BUY MORE 
and dependable. They're all made to stay brighter longer! WAR BONDS— tof V 
FOR VICTORY } 
cou! 
GE MAZDA LAMPS tructic 


GENERAL@QELECTRIC gas ‘= 


fan lin 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 


p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. sw 


HE OUTLOOK 


¢ President, in his message to Con- 
this week, at least talked a return 
phasis to tight belts: “We must 
bilize our total resources for that 
| effort.” But whether this will go 
beyond a politic call for national 
ce—take the form of a renewed pro- 
jon drive, for example—is still very 
th a question (page 5). 


ber Question 


posevelt’s sentiments contrast with 
usual expectation of an easing-oft 
Trend, page 116), as we approach 
pry, and news from the fronts also 
this week. The Russians 
ged ahead in the Ukraine, but our 
gce lost many bombers over Ger- 


NCTC 


hho gh aircraft output of 8,800 
*s in December hardly advanced 
November, due partly to Christmas 
influenza absences (page 93), the 
mportant heavy bombers were over 
ule. This poses possibilities: Will 
week’s experience cause the military 
schedules? Or, having beaten the 
, can we go back to schedules? 
general, war output and total in- 
mal production have remained fairly 
dy recently. Business Weck’s Index 
re 11), however, fluctuated almost 
fomly—dropping for four weeks from 
7 to 240.1, and then bouncing to 
6 this week. 

lere’s why: First, carloadings finally 
ced the delayed seasonal relapse 
\—Dec.18’43,p13); then came the 
istrike, to drop the Index again, and 


{ fa snapback this week; over the 
bh (ays, electric power rose, fell, then 
again; and heavy construction, 

ch has been steadily declining, 


iced to a $98,000,000 total this 
-a high figure but well beiow 1942 
ks-as two huge Navy contracts were 


tof What’s Coming 


yt course, these projects just hap- 
‘d to come together. No recovery in 
struction is yet possible. In reaffirm- 
that again this week, WPB em- 
td an interesting phrase, of wide 
itcance for both munitions and 
han lines—‘‘until the probable future 
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that Final Effort” 


President talks of tightening belts. WPB indicates that 
snversion will follow soon after successful invasion. Index 
2s sharply. Winter fuel race gets hotter. 


course of the war becomes clearer.” 
That’s a clear hint that wider cutbacks 
and reconversion will come after suc- 
cessful invasion, even if Germany has 
not yet surrendered. 

All this may outdate the President's 
budget for fiscal 1945 even before that 
year begins. For the President acknowl- 
edges that victory on any major front 
will bring a prompt over-all cut. The 
budget calls for about 100 billion dol- 
lars—less than the original 1944 estimate 
for fiscal 1944 but slightly more than 
the revised figure—with 90 _ billions 
tagged for direct war activities. Net 
receipts, interestingly, are figured at but 
40.8 billions, leaving 59% of the esti- 


mated expenditures to be borrowed. 

Actual spending in fiscal 1945 may 
run roughly 25% less than budgeted, 
and, with actual receipts due to decline 
less sharply, the deficit may come to 


40 billions. 


Fuel Race 


Winter fuel problems haven't been 
helped by recent sags in production. 
Crude oil output hit a peak of 4,436 
million barrels daily two months ago, 
and since then has dipped almost 2% 
partly because of the effect of cold 
weather on operations. 

Bituminous coal mines were shut dur- 
ing the holidays, and 3,000,000 tons 
were not dug that might have been. 
Production now holds the key to the 
extent of the later winter pinch. Con 
sumers’ stockpiles had fallen to 60,- 
000,000 tons on Dec. 1, as against over 
90,000,000 on that date a year before; 
retail dealers’ holdings were more than 
halved, to about 5,000,000 tons, in the 
year. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 

50h ARM PRICES ~PAID VS. RECEIVED 
o 180 »™ oa ae 
= Prices Received 
L. by Farmers a 
& 160 | ——————— 
> Prices, Interest, & Taxes 
7 Paid by Farmers 
3140 as 
> 
ro.) 
~) 
<120 

100 FRC weve ere eee 

1941 1942 1943 

Dota: Dept of Agriculture © BUSINESS WEEK 


Here’s the price spiral still at work. 
The rise in prices that tarmers pay has 
been resumed in the past three 
months. This, in turn, litts prices 
generally. For, a “parity” farm price 
is the 1909-1914 quotation adjusted 
for the increase in prices paid since the 
1909-1914 period. And federal law 
fixes the level at which price ceilings 
may be imposed, and loan rates—or 
price floors—paid, in terms of “par- 
ity.” So, legal minimum floors and 


ceilings have been rising—though this 
has not yet lifted many market prices 
for farmers. But, for example, costs 
of feeds enter into the prices that 
farmers pay, and feeds have been mov- 
ing up toward “parity” —thereby pusli 
ing parity higher. Feeds and other 
grains account for much of the 1943 
rise in prices received, in particular, 
the fillip that came along in Decem- 
ber—though some miscellaneous farm 
prices also jumped last month. 


Cartels on Spot 


Justice Dept. suit forces 
consideration now of what's to 
be done about global postwar 
trade agreements. 


Business men will hear more and more 

talk concerning the position of interna- 
tional cartels in postwar trade. Govern- 
ment agencies have experts studying 
them with an eye to formulating U. S. 
postwar policy. Interagency committees 
are finding areas of agreement—and dis- 
agreement. 
@ At Peacetable—This activity antici- 
pates that cartels will be an important 
subject of peacetable discussion. In- 
vestigators are convinced that the U. S. 
must reach an agreement on them with 
other countries, or run the risk of hav- 
ing American business interests choked 
off from foreign trade, and hampered 
in domestic trade, by both our present 
allies and our pesent enemies. 

The issue was deliberately forced last 

week by the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust 
Division which brought civil suit against 
E.. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Rem- 
ington Arms Co. (du Pont controlled), 
and the great British chemical trust, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, for 
“maintaining an international cartel 
agreement to restrain trade in the manu- 
facture of chemical products, firearms, 
and ammunition, in violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act.” 
@ Serving Notice—Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge stated that the 
suit “‘should serve notice on industrial 
policy-makers in every country of the 
world that in their postwar programs 
they cannot ignore the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act.” 

The Antitrust Division admits that 

the activities under fire in its suit have 
been going on for a quarter of a century. 
And the case may not be tried until after 
the war. It was brought at this time 
to sound a warning. 
@ Presidential Support—The Justice 
Dept. saw support for its position in 
President Roosevelt’s assertion in his 
message to Congress of “the right of 
every business man, large and small, to 
trade in an atmosphere of freedom from 
unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad.” 

The Justice Dept. has been attack- 
ing foreign cartels since before the 
U. S. entered the war. But previous 
suits concentrated on the dealings of 
U. S. and German companies, and the 
cartel issue was lost im the general 
hubbub of patriotic concern which was 
aroused about the alleged Nazi domina- 
tion of patents important to our war 
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POINT CURRENCY 


Another consumers’ headache—loose 
ration stamps received as change—will 
be eased after Feb. 27. The cure— 
the Office of Price Administration 
hopes—will be zed and blue fiber coins 
(right) that have no expiration date 
(BW —Oct.16'43,p32). About two bil- 
lion, now being produced at Osborne 
Register Co., Cincinnati (above), will 
be released through banks, then filter 
down to consumers from retailers who 
will pass them out as point change. 
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effort. Now the attack has shifted to 
relations with our closest ally. 

e Plenty of Attention—A case involving 
corporations as big as du Pont and I.C.1. 
automatically commands attention from 
both the British and the American press 
and public. Over the next few months, 
the Justice Dept. will follow through 
with other cartel cases, involving the 
relations of U. S. firms with interests 
in both allied and enemy countries. 
Many of these cases will be in the 
chemical field. The Antitrust Division 
also is warming up an investigation into 
monopolistic “abuses” of export pools, 
formed under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act of 1918. 

Justice Dept.. officials believe the 
U. S. is a big enough power in foreign 
trade to establish its standards of free 
competition throughout the world. 

Other agencies, while agreeing with 
Justice that a general reduction in trade 
barriers is in the best interests of the 
U. S., are not equally sanguine about our 
ability to enforce the Sherman Act on a 
global basis. 

e@ He Was Dismayed—Eric Johnston, 
president of the United States Cham- 


mn of { 


ber of Commerce, was dismayed tod 
cover in England last summer, 
Britishers are complacent regarding 
telization. England has no legisiat 
impediments comparable to our a 
trust laws, and such concerns as I¢ 
have the government’s active support 

The antitrust men, however, ¢ 
sider the comment which their « 
have precipitated in England (B\ 
Jul.31°43,p16) evidence that the Bn 
aren’t unanimously sold on cartels. 
department also is counting on supp 
from the British dominions, whose! 
eign trade, it claims, has been hampd 
by the mother country’s policies. 
e A Double Standard?—The departm 
is concentrating its attack on the 0 
kind of cartel which may be read 
through the courts—the private comp 
combine. Its officials are equally 4 
cal of the big intergovernmental « 
bines—such as the tin cartel. 

It is this second type, particuls 
that makes officials of other depart 
doubtful as to how long the U. S 
continue to pursue a policy at vari 


nard B; 
on uni 
nent ¢ 
pter to 


with that of the rest of the world. Bpens tc 
If political changes do not alter #2. 
Business Week @ January 15.! ss Wi 


kent trend of U. S. foreign policy, 
; country may oe a double stand- 


5 on cartels, one which would ban 
5 im for private companies while foster- 
yernmental participation in world- 

> commodity pools and similar glo- 

combines. ‘he international wheat 

-ement of 1939, now dormant, is 

jas an example of U. S. government 

time participation in a cartel-like 
ement. 

1 Colors of inion—In the State 

st, there are all colors of opinion 

eming cartels, the most “official” 
ng that complete eradication would 
jesirable but that this is not practi- 
ie and that U. S. policy should, 
efore, concentrate on keeping them 
in bounds. Officials see an attack in 
¢ stages: (1) studying the problem 
deciding what sort of controls are 
rable; (2) persuading other nations 
corporate these controls in interna- 
al agreements; (3) revising domestic 
s so that U. S. companies will not be 
n unfavorable position vis-a-vis their 


ign competitors. 
fy Be Difficult The last step may 


the most difficult. In view of the 
tical explosiveness of any issue which 
ks of “trusts” or “monopoly,” few 
gressmen may be willing to sponsor 
sation which would liberalize this 
try’s policy on cartels. Business, 
, might not welcome international 
ements which—while they might 
g this country around to a more 
ral policy—would also almost cer- 
ly involve closer government super- 
n of foreign trade. 
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iard Baruch releases his first chap- 
on uniform termination for gov- 
nent contracts. Most important 
pter to come will deal with what 
tid Mpens to subcontractors when con- 
ilte Hits are terminated. 
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Baruch’s Termination Clause 


New provision will simplify contract settlement when the 
cutoffs come, but how it will operate still depends principally 
on contracting officer. Gaps must still be filled. 


Announcement of Bernard M. Bar- 

uch’s uniform termination article for 
government contracts (page 17) and the 
accompanying statement of cost princi- 
ples (page 16) still leave industry in the 
dark as to official policy on other im- 
portant aspects of reconversion and de- 
mobilization. This is only the first 
instalment of the program on which 
Baruch and his staff probably will be 
working for some time to come. It 
makes no mention of surplus disposal, 
the order in which contracts shall be 
terminated, the postwar use of govern- 
ment-owned plants and equipment. It 
sticks rigidly to the single problem of 
writing a provision into war contracts 
that will govern cancellation and pay- 
ment of the termination settlement. 
@ Some Safeguards Omitted—The termi- 
nation clause itself is about what most 
contractors expected, although some 
would have preferred the version that 
WPB’s_ Procurement Policy Board 
framed last summer (BW—Aug.14'43, 
pl4) but on which the procurement 
agencies failed to agree. Baruch’s clause 
is simpler and shorter than the WPB 
draft. It omits some of the detailed 
safeguards that wary contractors wrote 
in when the Procurement Policy Board 
asked their advice, but it follows the 
same general principles. 

The big advantage of Baruch’s termi- 

nation article is that all the procurement 
agencies have agreed to accept it, and 
War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes has ordered them to use it “to 
the fullest extent practicable in all new 
war contracts.”” Manufacturers who want 
it included in their existing contracts 
will get a chance to insert it by amend- 
ment. 
e A Joint Job—Although the Army and 
Navy began working on a uniform clause 
more than a year and a half ago, Baruch 
and his associate, John Hancock, had to 
use all their influence to get them to- 
gether on this final version. Without 
direct White House support, it might 
have died the same lingering death that 
WPB’s did. 

When President Roosevelt ordered 
Byrnes to set up a postwar unit in his 
Office of War Mobilization, he referred 
to the uniform clause as one of its first 
big jobs (BW —Oct.23’43,p14). Soon 
after Baruch took over the unit, Han- 
cock formed the Joint Contract ‘Termi- 
nation Board, which included represen- 
tatives of the Army, Navy, Maritime 


Commission, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. subsidiaries, and the Foreign Eco 
nomic Administration, ‘The termination 
clause announced last week was framed 
by this joint board. 

@ What the Clause Provides—The main 
spring of the new clause is the formula 
for determining cancellation settlements, 
and on that point, contractors are sus 
pending judgment. Actually the uniform 
clause permits negotiated settlements 
regardless of the formula, but in most 
cases, the formula will tend to set limits 
on the area of negotiation. 

Baruch’s formula provides first for 
payment for all completed articles at the 
regular contract price, On work in proc 
ess at the time of termination, the con 
tractor-is to be reimbursed for all costs 
plus an agreed percentage of costs to 
compensate him for losing his high 
profit on the unfinished work. ‘This per 
centage is not to exceed 2% on inven 
tories nor more than 6% over-all. 

If the services allow a large enough 
percentage of profit when the contract 
is written, most contractors could at 
least break even on this termination 
basis. The only ones who would get 
badly squeezed would be manufacturers 
who had just begun work on a contract 
and had turned out a few units at a cost 
much higher than the average unit cost 
on the completed contract would have 
been. 

e Easing Responsibility—One thing con- 
tractors like about the new article is the 
clause absolving them of responsibility 
for government-owned .materials and 
equipment 60 days after they submit in 

ventory lists. If manufacturers wish, they 
will be free to put government property 
in storage at their own risk before the 
60-day period runs out. Contractors be 

lieve this provision will help to solve the 
problem of a manufacturer who can't 
get back into civilian production until 
he has cleared his plant of government 

owned machines and materials. 

e What’s Yet to Be Done—F ven in the 
limited field it is supposed to cover, the 
termination clause is not yet complete 

In his letter of transmittal, Baruch listed 
eight major termination problems that 
still are on his futures list: (1) settlement 
procedures, (2) keeping of adequate rec 

ords, (3) appeals, (4) company-wide set 

tlements, (5) disposal of property, (6) 
payments and loans, (7) problems of 
subcontractors, (8) need for legislation. 

Perhaps the toughest of all these un- 
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settled points will be the problem of 
handling subcontracts. The termination 
clause makes no mention of subcontracts 
except to say that prime contractors may 
pay them off with the approval of the 
contracting officer. Baruch expanded 
this by saying that one of his objectives 
is to put subcontracts under the same 
os that govern prime contracts. 

anufacturers think this objective is 
fine as far as it goes, but they want to 
know what practical steps will be taken 
to insure prompt settlement, protection 
against bankruptcy of the prime con- 
tractor, quick review of claims. 


Another significant omission in the 
new clause is the question of advance 
payments and loans to hard-pressed con- 
tractors. The general terms of the article 
simply give contracting officers permis- 
sion to make partial payments and pay- 


ments on account. ey say nothing 
about mandatory advances. Contractors, 
who remember that WPB’s final draft 
of its clause would have provided for 
75% advances, wonder if they will make 
out as well as that under Baruch’s 
program. 

© Depends on Contracting Officer—The 
broad language of the termination clause 


leaves procurement offic 
latitude in dealing with co 
how a particular manufac‘ ire; 
out will depend a great dea! 1,46 », 
attitude of the sees deal 


, with F 
than on the contractual I 


Vision g 

erning the case. 7 
Contractors expect tha‘ the }, 
rogram developed by Baruch’s uni; 


ave a lot to do with the general ay 
istrative policy of the procurement ay 
cies, even though it may not lay 4) 
specific injunctions. That’s another 
son why industrialists wil] wait age 
to see the rest of Baruch’s program 


The following is the “Statement of 
Principles for Determination of Costs 
upon Termination of Government Fixed 
Price Supply Contracts approved by the 
Joint Contract Termination Board, De- 
cember 31, 1943” referred to in para- 
graph (h) of the Uniform Termination 
Article (page 17) applicable to the termi- 
nation of fixed price supply contracts at 
the option of the Government 


I. General Principles. The costs contemplated 
by this Statement of Principles are those 
sanctioned by recognized commercial ac- 
counting practices and are intended to in- 
clude the direct and indirect manufacturing, 
selling and distribution, administrative and 
other incurred which are reasonably 
necessary for the performance of the contract, 
and are properly allocable or apportionable, 
under such practices, to the contract (or the 
part thereof under consideration). The gen- 
eral principles set out in this Statement are 
subject to the application of any special provi- 
sions of the contract. Certain costs are spe- 
cifically described below because of their 
particular significance, and, as in the case of 
other costs, should be included to the extent 
that they are allocable to or should be ap- 
portioned to the contract or the part thereof 
under consideration. 

(a) Common Inventory. The costs of items 
of inventory which are common to the con- 
tract and to other work of the contractor. 

(b) Common Claims of Subcontractors. 
The claims of subcontractors which are com- 
mon to the contract and to other work of the 
contractor. 

(c) Depreciation. An allowance for de- 
preciation at appropriate rates on buildings, 
machinery and equipment and other facilities 
including such amounts for obsolescence due 
to progress in the arts and other factors as are 
ordinarily given consideration in determining 
depreciation rates. Depreciation as defined 
herein shall not include loss of useful value 
of the type covered by subparagraph (f). 

(d) Experimental and Research Expense. 
General experimental and research expense to 
the extent consistent with an established pre- 
war program, or to the extent related to war 


costs 


purposes. 
(ce) Engineering and Development § and 
Special Tooling. Costs of engineering and 


development and of special tooling; provided 
that the contractor protects any interests of 
the Government by transfer of title or by 
other means deemed appropriate by the Gov- 
ernment. 

(f) Less on facilities—Conditions on Allow- 
ance. In the case of any special facility 
acquired by the contractor solely for the 
performance of the contract, or the contract 


and other war production contracts, if upon 
termination of the contract such facility is not 
reasonably capable of use in the other busi- 
ness of the contractor having regard to the 
then condition and location of such facility, an 
amount which bears the same proportion to 
the loss of useful value as the deliveries not 
made under the contract bear to the total of 
the deliveries which have been made and 
would have been made had the contract 
and the other contracts been completed, 
provided that the amount to be allowed 
under this paragraph shall not exceed the 
adjusted basis of the facility for Federal 
income tax purposes immediately prior to the 
date of the termination of the contract, and 
provided further that no amount shall be 
allowed under this paragraph unless upon 
termination of the contract title to the facility 
is transferred to the Government, except 
where the Government elects to take other ap- 
propriate means to protect its interests. 


(g) Special Leases. (1) Rentals under 
leases clearly shown to have been made for 
the performance of the contract, or the con- 
tract and other war production contracts, cov- 
ering the period necessary for complete per- 
formance of the contract and such further 
period as may have been reasonably necessary ; 
(2) costs of reasonable alteration of such 
leased property made for the same purpose; 
and (3) costs of restoring the premises, to the 
extent required by reasonable provisions of the 
lease; less (4) the residual value of the lease; 
provided that the contractor shall have made 
reasonable efforts to terminate, assign, or 
settle such leases or otherwise reduce the 
cost thereof. 

(th) Advertising. Advertising expense to 
the extent consistent with a pre-war program 
or to the extent reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

(i) Limitation on Costs Described in Sub- 
paragraphs (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h). In 
no event shall ‘the aggregate of the amounts 
allowed urider subparagraphs (d), (e), (f), 
(g), and ~(h) exceed the amounts which 
would have been available from the contract 
price to cover these items, if the contract had 
been completed, after considering all other 
costs which would have been required to 
complete it. 

(j) Interest. Interest on borrowings. 

(k) Settlement expenses. Reasonable ac- 
counting, legal, clerical and other expenses 
necessary in connection with the termination 
and settlement of the contract and subcon- 
tracts and purchase orders thereunder, includ- 
ing expenses incurred for the purpose of ob- 
taining payment from the Government only 
to the extent reasonably necessary for the 
preparation and presentation of settlement 
proposals and cost evidence in connection 
therewith. 


Statement of Principles for Determination of Costs 
Upon Contract Termination 


(1) Protection and Disposition of Property 
Storage, transportation and other 
curred for the protection of property acquire; 
or produced for the contract or in connectio: 
with the disposition of such property 


II. Initial Costs. Cost of a non-recurring 
nature which arise from unfamiliarity with th. 
product in the initial stages of productio; 
should be appropriately apportioned betwee; 
the completed and the terminated portions of 
the contract. In this category would be ir 
cluded high direct labor and overhead costs 
including training, costs of excessive rejec 
tions and similar items. 


III. Excluded Costs. Without affecting the 
generality of the foregoing provisions in other 
respects, amounts representing the following 
should not be included as elements of cost: 

(a) Losses on other contracts, or from sales 
or exchanges of capital assets; fees and 
other expenses in connection with reorganiza 
tion or recapitalization, anti-trust or federal 
income-tax litigation, or prosecution of federal 
income tax claims or other claims against the 
Government (except as provided in paragraph 
1 (k)); losses on investments; provisions for 
contingencies; and premiums on life insur 
ance where the contractor is the beneficiary. 

(b) The expense of conversion of the cor 
tractor’s facilities to uses other than the 
performance of the contract. 

(c) Expenses due to the negligence or wi! 
ful failure of the contractor to discontinue 
with reasonable promptness the incurring oi 
expenses after the effective date of the 
termination notice. 

(d) Cost incurred in respect to facilitie 
materials or services purchased or work done 
in excess of the reasonable quantitative r 
quirements of the entire contract. 

(e) Costs which, as evidenced by account 
ing statements submitted in renegotiation ur 
der Section 403 of the Sixth Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1942, as 
amended, were charged off during a perioé 
covered by a previous renegotiation, may not 
be subsequently included in the terminatior 
settlement if a refund was made for suc! 
period, or to the extent that such charging 
off is shown to have avoided such refund. 


IV. To the extent that 
recognized commercial accounting 
and the foregoing Statement of Principles, 
the established accounting practices of the 
contractor as indicated by his books © 
account and financial reports will be give: 
due consideration in the preparation of stat 
ments of costs for the purposes of thi 
article. 


they conform t 
practices 


V. The failure specifically to mention in this 


statement any item of cost is not intended t 
imply that it should be included or exc!ucec 
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Article—Termination at the Option of the 
Government. 


@ Section A-—The performance of work 
under this contract may be terminated by 
the Government in accordance with this 
article in whole, or from time to time in 
pert, whenever the contracting officer shall 
determine any such termination is for the 
best interests of the Government. Termina- 
tion of work hereunder shall be effected 
by delivery to the contractor of a Notice 
of Termination specifying the extent to which 
performance of work under the contract shall 


be terminated, and the date upon which such 
termination shall become effective. If termina- 
tion of work under this contract is simul- 
taneous with, a part of, or in connection with, 
a general termination (1) of all or substan- 
tially all of a group or class of contracts 
made by the — — Department for the same 
product or for closely related products, 
or (2) of war contracts at, about the 
time of, or following, the cessation of the 
present hostilities, or any major part thereof, 
such termination shall only be made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this article, 
unless the contracting officer finds that the 
contractor is then in gross or willful default 
under this contract. 


@ Section B—After receipt of a Notice of 
Termination and except as otherwise directed 
by the contracting officer, the contractor shall 
(1) terminate work under the contract on the 
date and to the extent specified in the Notice 
of Termination; (2) place no further orders 
or subcontracts for materials, services or 
facilities, except as may be necessary for com- 
pletion of such portions of the work under 
the contract as may not be terminated: (3) 
terminate all orders and subcontracts to the 
extent that they relate to the performance of 
any work terminated by the Notice of 
Termination; (4) assign to the Government, 
in the manner and to the extent directed by 
the contracting officer, all of the right, title 
and interest of the contractor under the 
orders or subcontracts so terminated; (5) 
settle all claims arising out of such termina- 
tion of orders and subcontracts with the ap- 
proval or ratification of the contracting offi- 
cer to the extent that he may require, which 
approval or ratification shall be final for all 
the purposes of this article; (6) transfer title 
and deliver to the Government in the manner, 
to the extent and at the times directed by the 
contracting officer (i) the fabricated or un- 
fabricated parts, work in process, completed 
work, supplies and other material produced as 
a part of, or acquired in respect of the per- 
formance of, the work terminated in the 
Notice of Termination, and (ii) the plans, 
drawings, information and other property 
which, if the contract had been completed, 
would be required to be furnished to the Gov- 
ernment; (7) use his best efforts to sell in 
the manner, to the extent, at the time, and at 
the price or prices directed or used by the 
contracting officer, any property of the types 
referred to in subdivision (6) of this para- 
graph, provided, however, that the contractors 
(i) shall not be required to extend credit to 
any purchasers and (ii) may retain any such 
property at a price or prices approved by the 
contracting officer; (8) complete performance 
of such part of the work as shall not have 
been terminated by the Notice of Termina- 
tion; and (9) take such action as may be 
necessary or as the contracting officer may 
direct for protection and preservation of the 


property, which is in the possession of the 
contractor and in which the Government has 
or may acquire an interest. 


@ Section C—The contractor and the contract- 
ing officer may agree upon the whole or any 
part of the amount or amounts to be paid to 
the contractor by reason of the total or 
partial termination of work pursuant to this 
article, which amount or amounts may in- 
clude a reasonable allowance for profit, and 
the Government shall pay the agreed amount 
or amounts. Nothing in Paragraph (d) of 
this Article prescribing the amount to be paid 
to the c 


mtractor in the event of failure of 


the ntractor and the contracting officer to 
agree upon the whole amount to be paid to 
the contractor by reason of the termination of 
work pursuant to this Article shall be deemed 
to limit, restrict or otherwise determine or 
affect the amount or amounts which may be 
agreed upon to be paid to the contractor 
pursuant to this Paragraph (c). 


@ Section D—In the event of the failure of 
the contractor and contracting officer to agree 
as provided in Paragraph (c) upon the whole 
amount to be paid to the contractor by rea 
son of the termination of work pursuant to 
this article, the Government, but without 
duplication of any amounts agreed upon in 
accordance with Paragraph (c) shall pay to 
the contractor the following amounts: 

(1) For completed articles delivered to and 
accepted by the Government (or sold or re- 
tained as provided by Paragraph (b) (7) 
above) and not thereofore paid for, forthwith 
a sum equivalent to aggregate price for such 
articles computed in accordance with the 
price or prices specified in the contract; 

(2) In respect of the contract work ter- 
minated as permitted by this Article, the total 
(without duplication of any items) of (i) the 
cost of such work exclusive of any cost attrib- 
utable to articles paid or to be paid for under 
Paragraph (d) (1) hereof; (ii) the cost of 
settling and paying claims arising out of the 
termination of work under subcontracts or 
orders as provided in Paragraph (b) (5) 
above, exclusive of the amounts paid or pay- 
able on account of supplies or materials de- 
livered or services furnished by the subcon- 
tractor prior to the effective date of the notice 
of termination of work under this contract, 
which amounts shall be included in the cost on 
account of which payment is made under sub- 
division (i) above; and (iii) a sum equal to 

per cent (*) of the part of the amount 
determined under subdivision (i) which rep- 
resents the cost of articles or materials not 
processed by the contractor, plus a sum equal 
to... per cent (**) of the remainder of 
such amount, but the aggregate of such sums 
shall not exceed 6 per cent of the whole of the 
amount determined under subdivision (i), 
which for the purpose of this subdivision (iii) 
shall exclude any charges for interest on bor- 
rowings ; 

(3) The reasonable cost of the preservation 
and protection of property incurred pursuant 
to Paragraph (b) (9) hereof; and any other 
reasonable cost incidental to termination of 
work under this contract, inclading expense 
incidental to the determination of the amount 
due to the contractor as the result of the 
termination of work under this contract. 

The total sum to be paid to the contractor 
under subdivisions (1) and (2) of this para- 
graph (d) shall not exceed the total contract 
price reduced by the amount of payments 
otherwise made and by the contract price of 


“ 
Uniform Contract Termination Article 


work not terminated. Except for normal spoil- 
age and to the extent that the Government 
shall have otherwise expressly assumed the 
risk of loss, there shall be excluded from the 
amounts payable to the contractor as pr 

in paragraph (d) (1) and paragraph () 


G), all amounts allocable to or 4 le 
respect of property, which is destroyed : 
stolen or damaged so as to become 


liverable prior to the transfer of title to the 
Government or to a buyer pursuant t 

gtaph (b) (7) or prior to the 60th d 
delivery to the Government of an t 
covering such property, whichever shall fir 
occur, 

@ Section E—The obliga 


ment to make any payments under th 


(1) shall be subject to deductions in re 

(i) all unliquidated partial or progress 4 
ments, payments on account theretofore 1 le 
to the contractor and unliquidated a nee 
payments, (ii) any claim which the Government 


may have against the contractor in connection 
with this contract, and (iii) the price agreed 
upon or the proceeds of sale of any material 

supplies or other things retained by the con 
tractor or sold, and not otherwise recovered 
by or credited to the Government, and (2) 
in the discretion of the contracting officer 
shall be subject to deduction in respect of 
the amount of any claim of any subcontractor 
or supplier whose subcontract or order shall 
have been terminated as provided in para- 
graph (b) (3) except to the extent that such 
claim covers (i) property or materials de 
livered to the contractor or (ii) services 
furnished to the contractor in connection with 
the production of completed articles under 
this contract. 

® Section F—lIn the event that, prior to the 
determination o. the final amount to be paid 
to the contractor as this article provided, the 
contractor shall file with the contracting 
officer a request in writing that an equitable 
adjustment should be made in the price or 
prices specified in the contract for the work 
not terminated by the Notice of Termination, 
the appropriate fair and reasonable adjust- 
ment shall be made in such price or prices 


@ Section G—The Government shall make 
partial payments and payments on account, 
from time to time, of the amounts to which 


the contractor shall be entitled under this 
article, whether determined by agreement or 
otherwise, whenever in the opinion of the con- 
tracting officer the aggregate of such pay- 
ments shall be within the amount to which the 
contractor will be entitled hereunder. 

@ Section H—For the purposes of paragraphs 
(d) (2) and (d) (3) hereof, the amounts of 
the payments to be made by the Government 
to the contractor shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the statement of principles for 
determination of costs upon termination of 
Government fixed price supply contracts ap- 
proved by the Joint Contract Termination 
Board, Dec. 31, 1943. The contractor for a 
period of three years after final settlement 
under the contract shall make available to the 
Government at all reasonable time at the office 
of the contractor all of its books, records, 
documents and other evidence bearing on the 
costs and expenses of the contractor under the 
contract and in respect of the termination of 
work thereunder. 


© Not to exceed 2%. 
®* To be established at a figure which is fair 
and reasonable under the circumstances. 
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é as 3 1943 tax bill, now in the Senate’s hands, 

Simplified tax goal wont probably will be the last real revenue act 

: . . of the war. In framing the 1944 bill, 

be attained easily; exemptions Ways & Means Counndahes members 

necessary to eliminate a great intend to leave the total burden un- 

. changed, concentrate on two things: (1) 

many hardship cases. streamlining administrative procedures, 
and (2) eliminating hardships. 

Tax experts suspect that the next 
bill may even cut revenue a bit. When- 
of the House Ways & Means Commit- ever the simplification process calls for 
tec, filed his last income tax return, a change in rates or exemptions, Con- 
he had to call in an expert to fill it out gress will try to see that taxpayers 
Other congressmen thought it was a don’t lose by it. Washington cynics 
good joke, but many of the country’s already are referring to the proposed 
the negative revenue 


When hardheaded, weatherbeaten 
Rep. Robert L. Doughton, chairman 


45,000,000 taxpayers, in a like pre- simplification as “ 
dicament, saw nothing funny. They act of 1944.” 
thoroughly approved when Doughton @ To Be Disappointed—Some taxpayers 
announced that his committee’s next will find sienpht ‘ 
big job will be a thoroughgoing simpli- pointment. 
fication and integration of the tax sys- 
tem. 


fication a bitter disap- 
No amount of streamlin- 
ing 1S going to keep wartime tax rates 
from hurting. 

There are pretty definite limits on 
the extent to which simplification can 
be carried as long as government revenue 
requirements stay at present levels. Al- 
though Congress may allow taxpayers 
to pick up a little small change here 
and there, it can’t abolish any of the 
big levies without making a compensat- 
ing increase elsewhere. Revenue pro- 
ducers such as the excess-profits tax 
and the heavy excises on luxury items 
are certain to stay until the war’s end, 
no matter what complications they 
cause. 

@ Many Exemptions—Optimistic tax 
payers forget that high tax rates require 
an claborate system of exemptions to 
avert too many hardship cases. The 
first income tax adopted in this country 
was a simple percentage levy on com- 
paratively high incomes. Most of the 
complications in the present law orig- 
VOLSTEAD’S SUCCESSOR inally were intended to take some of the 

sting out of successive jumps in rates. 
Almost exactly 24 years since the Although corporate taxes are by far 
: , the most involved part of the revenue 
Eighteenth Amendment took effect 


system, Congress probably will make 
(Jan. 16, 1920), Rep. Joseph R. Bryson — few fundamental changes in them until 


(above) is battling for another “noble after the war. Most of the simplifica- 
experiment.” As author of a bill call- _ tions it does make will be designed for, 


5 ae > small busine ‘ tho can’t af- 
ing for national prohibition for the the small business man who can’t af 


; es ford a battery of lawyers and account- 
duration, the Democrat from Green- nai ‘ : 


ville, S. C., had a date with a House’ Hardship Cases First—The first and 
judiciary subcommittee this week. biggest issue Congress will tackle when 
When and if his measure to limit pot- _ it starts working on corporate taxes will 
ables to 0.5% alcohol reaches the full ©2™¢ under the heading of hardship 

ss relief, not simplification. This is the 
question of corporate reserves for post- 
war expenses—the same problem _ it 
Meanwhile, a schism seems to be di- dodged when putting together the 1943 
viding dry forces between those who  tevenue bill. It may turn out to be one 
would sneak in prohibition via local of the hardest fought points in the 

; ae. ae 1944 bill. 

options (BM —Oct.2 43,p27) and» Postwar Angle—Several congressmen 
those ready for a national test. are working up plans which would al- 


22-man committee, overwhelmingly 
wet forces promise to squelch it. 
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5 { Barring a military disaster or a sud- 
Jo or Congress den burst of inflationary spending, the 


COAL THAT'S COLD 


Coal that doesn’t burn has Harry Blei 
man, a Philadelphia real estate man, 
all heated up. Armed with two pails 
of his balky fuel, Bleiman (abo) 
went to Harrisburg last week to dump 
his woes in the lap of Pennsylvania 
Gov. Edward Martin. Coal dealers 
says he, are adulterating the fuel with 
25° to 40% shale and slag while 
state, local, and OPA officials fail to 
bring them to book. Gov. Martin has 
ordered an investigation. 


low a business to set aside a specifi 
percentage of its current income to 
meet postwar costs. So far, none has 
found a workable basis for determining 
what costs are properly chargeable 
against the reserve. 

The Treasury has not committed it- 
self on the reserve question, but it is 
swinging to the idea that the loss 
carry-back and carry-forward features 
of the present tax law go far enough. 
Unless various congressmen now plump- 
ing for reserves can agree on the type 
they want, the whole idea may go over- 
board. 

Some of the other sore spots in 
corporate taxation will be easier to han 
dle. One levy that probably will b 
scrapped is the old capital stock tax 
and its companion, the declared valu 
excess-profits tax (which is entire] 
distinct from the wartime excess-proft 
tax). To compute this tax a compan) 
first declares its capital at any figure 
it chooses, then pays a specified tax on 
the total amount declared. If it turns 
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wt that earings exceed 10% of the 
declared capital, a special additional 
tax applies on these “excess profits. 

For years economists have derided 
this “guessing game,” but the old cap- 
tal stock tax has hung on. 
eMav Use Brackets—Another point 
that may be smoothed out is the com- 

licated notch provision in the normal 
and surtax on corporate income. ‘This 
< designed to cover companies which 
{all just over the $25,000 income line 
where the normal tax jumps from 19% 
to 24% and the surtax from 10% to 
16%. Tax experts think the notch 
could be replaced by a set of simple 
bracket rates like those in the per- 
sonal income tax. 

Although even a cursory overhaul of 
corporate tax law will provide plenty 
of work for Congress, the most im- 
portant simplification job probably will 
apply to ersonal income taxes. This 
is not only the weakest point in the 
present system, but also the one that 
writates the greatest number of voters. 
e Major Changes—Plans now taking 
fom on Capitol Hill call for two 

F major changes in the individual in- 
come tax system: 

(1) Combine the Victory tax with 
the regular income tax so that two 

' separate computations of taxable in- 
come won’t be necessary. The Treas- 
ury probably will make another at- 
tempt to remove all levies on the 

| 9,000,000 taxpayers at the bottom of 
the scale, but Congress isn’t likely 
to go along. 

(2) Eliminate compulsory returns for 
most of the 30,000,000 taxpayers with 
incomes below $3,000 now covered bv 

| withholding at the source. This would 
leave only those 15,000,000 taxpayers 
who have to make additional pay- 
ments. 

Experts figure that eliminating re- 
tums in the low income groups covered 
by withholding would cause compara- 
tively little loss of revenue because few 
taxpavers in this bracket have any sub- 
stantial outside income. 
elt’s a Big Job—Entirely apart from 

| what it aims to do, Congress will find 
that tax simplification is a plaguey job. 
Many persons will seize the opportunity 
to turn it to their advantage by seek- 
ing special exemptions and _ other 
changes. If it allows anv of _ these, 
Congress will be making the law not 
smpler but more complicated. ‘The 
experts think the only practical ap- 
proach is to distinguish between funda- 
mental simplification and special pro- 
visions for special cases. For the time 
being, tax authorities insist, all Con- 
gress can hope to do is to simplify the 
basic law. Straightening out secondary 
complications will have to wait until 
after the war. 
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Rocket Flight 


Jet-propulsion planes take 
their place among latest war 


craft—and this type of power 
holds postwar promise. 


Joint Army-British announcement 
last week of the existence of the twin 
jet - propelled kerosene - burning Bell 
fighter lifted a heavy veil momentarily 


from one of the most interesting and ~ 


significant technical developments of 
the war. Although the unveiling re- 
vealed but a few meager details, it has 
been known that the Bell airplane leads 
the field in the application of this new 
power plant principle in this country, 
but there are other somewhat similar 
projects not too far behind. 

© Kerosene for Fuel—One of the most 
interesting features of this develop- 
ment, said to promise plane speeds up 
to 500-600 m.p.h., is the fuel. For 
many -years, jet engine designers have 
experimented with high explosives in 
liquid, gaseous, and powder forms. A 
significant trend is indicated by the 
fact that the first successful design in 
this country uses kerosene. But the re- 
turn to petroleum fuel furnishes small 
consolation to those who have feared 
that our oil supply might not last far 
into the future. 

The power plant is a development 
by General Electric of the unit de- 
signed in England by Group Capt. 
Frank Whittle, R.A.F., nearly a decade 
ago and has been under test in the 
Bell installation for more than a_ year. 
@ Pioneer Development—Much _ prog- 
ress has been made in the improvement 
of the turbine-jet principle since the 


_ early work of Whittle in England and 


the later research of the Italians, which 


was revealed in the announcement of 
a flight from Milan to Rome by the 
Caproni-Campini airplane a few days 
before Pearl Harbor (BW —Jan.3'42, 
pti). This crude design used a con 
ventional radial gasoline engine driving 
a blower mounted within a hollow tun 
nel running through the fuselag« 

Although jet propulsion has be 
used by the Germans and ourse) 
an auxiliary to the conventional p« 
plant to permit takeoff in 
spaces with overloads, the use of 
as the prime mover in an airplan 
long step toward a new 
propulsion for higher 
Che Bell design is a practical com 
mise between the ideas of extr 
who would ride their rockets imto 
and the conventional airplane 
e Contrasting Methods — An air 
which receives its forward thrust 
the reaction of one high speed al 
or more is easier to understand 
it is remembered that, in the cas 
the conventional plane, the prop 
generates a relatively lower-speed ject « 
slipstream. But, as the speed of the 
propeller blade through the air ap 
proaches the speed of sound, compre 
sibility shock waves are set up which 
decrease the thrust-producing ability of 
the blade. Much research is under way 
to solve this problem, which applies as 
well to the lift-producing properties of 
high-speed airplare wings and is there 
fore a limiting factor in increasing the 
speed of all aircraft. 

But the time to sell conventional en 
gine, propeller, and high-octane gasoline 
stock short is still a long way off. Cok 
scientific facts must be considered 
@ Higher Speeds—Jet propulsion reaches 
its maximum efficiency when the for 
ward speed of the vehicle is equal to 
the velocity of the rearward acting jet 
That means that the new power plants 
will be most effective in planes whose 


method 
speed plan 


EXHAUST HEATS THs 
SURFACE AND Ala UNDIR 
PRESSURE FROM BRLowFe 


Aim Enters 
NOSE OF PLANE 


Italy’s first sustained jet-power flight a 
few years ago was made by a Caproni 
Campini plane, far cruder than the 
new twin jet-propelled Bell fighter, 


but similar in principle. The Italian 
model used a radial gasoline engine to 
spin a blower mounted in a_hollow 
tube converging to a tail jet. 
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design will permit speeds greater than 
most of those now in operation. 

For the combat airplane, this opens 

a whole new era of higher speeds, sub- 
ject to the limitations of air compressi- 
bility, and the physiological effects on 
the pilots of acceleration experienced 
in turns or other changes in direction. 
But in the immediate future, there will 
still be many uses for airplanes whose 
speeds are less than 400 m.p.h. The 
average speed made good by our trans- 
port airlines is 160 m.p.h. 
@ Jet Propulsion’s Place—The jet-power 
plane is not a perpetual motion ma- 
chine. Like other mechanical devices, 
energy output is somewhat less than 
input. This means you have to pay in 
fuel for the high performance you re- 
ceive. As a result, fuel is consumed 
faster and range is affected. 

Much progress has been made in 
decreasing fuel consumption since the 
pitiful Italian flight which had to be 
interrupted at Pisa, presumably for re- 
fueling. ‘These facts should not be con- 
sidered detractive to the importance of 
the engineering program just revealed. 
‘The jet-propelled plane has taken an 
important place in the hierarchy of 
aircraft types, and its improvement will 
be in proportion to the engineering 
effort devoted to it from now on. 

@ Noise Reduced—The new Bell fighter 
is reported to have exceptionally smooth 
and rapid takeoff characteristics with 
heavy loads, to perform well at high 
altitudes, and to be free from vibration 
and noise. Its flight is marked by 

but it is more 
detect than an orthodox 


high-pitched whistle, 
difficult 
machine. 

In the rush to produce this design 
in quantities, hittle thought has been 
given to postwar commercial applica- 
tions of the new principle. 


to 


The possi- 


R.A.F. Group Capt. Frank Whittle 
(above) is credited with inventing a 
prototype of the jet-propulsion unit 
now used in Bell Aircraft fighters. 


20 


Brig. Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw, 
one of the U.S. Army’s top experts on 
jet propulsion, gave Army Hour radio 
listeners a preview of the new plane. 


bilities of developing commercial trans- 
port equipment for five- or six-hour 
transcontinental service, transoceanic, 
or intercapital air connections are ex- 
tremely attractive to airline operators. 
e Zip for Helicopters—Jet propulsion 
fits in well with the many current ro- 
tary wing aircraft developments, and 
small jets built into the blades of heli 
copters or autogiros would furnish a 
logical power source. 

In another apparent effort to give 
the enemy a preinvasion glimpse of 
some of our new fighters, the Army has 
also released a few details of the North- 
rop P-61 night fighter, the existence 
of which was first divulged in a report 
of the Truman committee last summer. 
The P-61, known as the Black Widow, 
is. a twin-engine design powered with 
two Pratt & Whitney air-cooled radial 
engines of high-horsepower output. 


Boom as Usual 

Florida is enjoying its best 
season in history, despite frowns 
of government and shortage of 
all transportation. 


“Like a soldier, YOU need a civilian 
furlough.” 

Thus chanted the Daytona Beach 
Chamber of Commerce in an advertise- 
ment last Sunday in a New York news- 
paper. Northerners with colds in their 
heads and wads of spending money in 
their pockets are going for such Florida 
suggestions in a big way. Result is a 


record tourist season in spit 
railroads, Office of Defense 

tation, the armed forces, the * r¢ 
gasoline shortage, and all oth: des. 
rents. 


@Such Sweet Sorrow—The \ 1: } 
made of New York’s Pennsyly.iiia §}, 
tion a place of tumult and t De 
parture of a fast train for Flo:ida yy 


the Atlantic Coast Line or the Scabog; 
Air Line is a peak in the t 
activity. A Niagara of humanity 1; 
down the steel steps in an ettort + 
preempt seats in coaches; the mij 
coats and orchids follow with the av, 
ance that comes from the possession 
Pullman tickets. 

Automobile travel has been pared ¢ 
the bone by rationing, steamships hay, 
been taken over by the government 
and the ODT has eliminated all « 
press buses serving Florida. There », 
main the railroads. But the OD] 
froze passenger train schedules (effe; 
tive Oct. 4, 1942), and in addition 
abolished extra sections, specials, char 
tered cars. Thus Florida expresses that 
once left during the season in five o 
more sections now are a single train 

An apparent loophole remains in the 
lack of any limit on the length of ; 
single train. But Pullmans are 
for the entire country, and neither the 
railroads nor government officials ar 
favoring the tourist trade with s! leepe 
at the expense of troop movement Te 
quirements. 
eA Month in Advance—Florida-bound 
trains are sold out a month in advance 
northbound trains 20 days in advance 
They arrive in Florida with 
standing in the aisles. Sometimes pas 
sengers make the whole trip standing, 
or sleeping on the floors. A large per 
centage of the travelers are soldiers re 
turning to posts in the South. Mam 
are soldiers’ wives going against a 
official advice, to be near their hu 
bands. A lot of them have young 
babies. Other travelers are parents er 
route to visit soldier sons, government 
officials, and just plain tourists who 
want to go to Florida—and to hel! 
the ODT. 

So limited are Pullman accommoda 
tions that the demand has stimulated 
prices in the black market. A New 
York newspaper reporter recently det 
onstrated that sleeper tickets could be 
had from travel agencies on short no 
tice on payment of “service charges 
which went as high as $20 for two 
About the only way this could be 
worked is for the agency to conniv¢ 
with an itchy palm in a railroad ticket 


ninal’. 


pe led 


peopie 


office. The roads would like to stop 
the racket but haven’t yet been able 
to do so. 

@ Railroad Efforts Approved—! he 
ODT is generally pleased with effort 
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New Data With Alloy Shipments 


When you buy alloy steel from 
Ryerson you receive helpful infor- 
mation on the heat-treating char- 
acteristics of the steel with each 
shipment. This time and money- 
saving information is included in 
the individualized Ryerson Alloy 
Steel Report which gives you more 
complete data than has ever be- 
fore been furnished with steels 
shipped from stock. 

A separate report sheet is sup- 
plied for each heat, and all heats 


are easily identified through color 
markings and heat symbols. 


From large and complete alloy 
steel stocks at Ryerson you can 
select the steel best suited to your 
needs. A wide range of analyses 
and sizes in carburizing, medium 


hardening and high hardening 
grades are available in hot rolled, 
cold finished and heat-treated form. 


Call your nearby Ryerson Plant 
for quick action on steels of any 
kind . . . and for a special service 
on alloys. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Steel Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS utilize ring-con- 
nected Bowstring roof trusses to achieve economy 
and large areas of clear floor space. For this 
210’ 280’ building, Timber Structures prefabri- 
cated and erected 26 - 105’ trusses. 


... BUILD WITH 


TIMBER STRUCTURES 


@ THIS ORGANIZATION has been | 


working with contractors, engineers, | 


architects since the thrifty 30’s. The 
business rule then is a good business 
rule now — build well and economically. 

Wood, properly designed, fabricated, 
assembled and erected, has achieved 
these objectives. Our experience has 
proved time and again that timber 
trusses provide a logical answer to rea- 
sonable costs for structures of varied 
types and sizes in many industries. 

In addition to economy, products 
of Timber Structures have the advan- 
tages of strength, permanence, ready 
source of supply. 


Whether your construction plans are 
immediate or postwar, our experience 
is at your disposal on the use of wood 
or other structural materials. A booklet 
on typical Timber Structures jobs is 
yours for the asking. 


RETAIL BUILDINGS such as this one for 
Safeway Stores, are economical to build, rapidly 
erected, long lived. For this 57’x100’ building, 
trusses were designed for 10 Ib. dead load; 40 
Ib. live load; 10 Ib. ceiling load; and erected 
after concrete side walls had been poured 
Architect: Barrett & Logan. Contractor: Knott, 
Rogers & Dunbar. 


see 
STRUCTURES 


~TNCORPORATED 


ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 


| the New York ‘Times of Jan. 9, 
| were four travel agencies boosting Flor- 


by the railroads to reduce Florida traf 
fic. An example is a current advertise- 
ment of the Atlantic Coast Line which 
warns travelers: “It’s only fair to tell 
you, trains are crowded these days. 
You'll be more comfortable at home.” 

But the ODT heartily disapproves 
of travel agencies that are still promot- 


| ing all-inclusive tours and of other ad- 


vertising that aggravates the trend. In 
there 


ida tours, four Florida communities 
wangling for business, and advertise- 
ments of 34 Florida hotels, most of 
them at Miami Beach. 

e Best in History—The housing short- 
age is critical in Florida from Vero 
Beach south, with the exception of 
Daytona Beach. South Florida cham- 
bers of commerce warn visitors not to 
come unless they have accommoda- 
tions. With the “standing room only” 

sign out now instead of at the usual 
mid-February pei ak, business interests 
are calling this “the most prosperous 
season in history.” 


In 1941 the Florida Hot 
sion estimated that a recor: 
tourists spent $445,000,000 
the military, there was plent 
ness through the summer of 
diers and civilians together a 
to pile up another record fi 
ter season. Just the 
would like to see the sold 
on, since they are turning 
sands of war-rich tourists. 

e@ Business Up 20° —Mia 
now has 131 hotels with 
available for civilians. Long 
itors aren't being accepted 
generally is reported 20% ah 
year. The Chamber of Com 
organized an emergency housi 
which induces citizens to « 
homes to the wives of service 1 
they can’t find enough room 
from $8 to $15 weekly 

Strung along Miami Beach 
hotels with 
the Army is releasing the hot 


Sdmc 


over for its high-pressure training 
Last vear the Army occup 


riod. 


22,000 rooms. G J 


t: " 


vi 


ied al 


otters 
te ernment item nent 


Undaunted by travel shortages and sky-high prices, \ 


Florida walk or ride in anything with whesls (above) to the race track | 
to chance unwonted spending money on the bangtails. 


vacationers now _ 


bel 


le 
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FRESH CAVIAR AT A HOT DOG STAND! 


idea of fresh caviar becoming 
ommonplace may amuse you, but 
lon’t take the picture too lightly. 
Wemention caviar merely asasym- 
bol of the startling changes that 
may occur in food distribution after 
he war. 
Fresh delicacies from the farthest 
orners of the world will speed by 
to The Corner Grocery Store, 
.§.A. Aviation has already shrunk 
bur globe to less formidable propor- 
ons—and this is only the beginning. 
In the post-war world, the house- 
vife’s shopping vocabulary may be 
plete with exotic names of foreign 


OPIND BETTER THINGS 


FOR 


eatables. She will be acquainted 
with amazing new products of every 
sort. She will buy these things pack- 
aged more attractively, more efficiently 
than ever before. 


The packaging knowledge we 
have gained during eighteen peace- 
time years of research and develop- 
ment is now being amplified in the 
solving of many wartime packaging 
problems. This accumulation of ex- 
perience will serve well in post-war 
packaging and merchandising, in 


which, we firmly believe, Cellophane 
will play a vital part. 


FREE BOOKLET 


An interesting booklet containing other 
advertisements in our Business W eek series 
“Glimpses into the Wonder World of To 
morrow,” is yours for the asking. Write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc 

Cellophane Division, Wilmington 98, Del 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Du Pont Cellophane 


BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


THE “HOT” SEAT 


The man who has to plan and 
control the financing of a business 
is sitting in the “hot”’ seat. 


Taxes, re-negotiations, labor, 
material and conversion costs 
add up to a new version of 
“capital punishment.” 


If they are currently putting a 
strain on your resources, we can 
supply additional operating cash 
in any required amount. 


We are also ready to serve you, 
as we are serving others, with an 
engineered financing plan to: 


1. Purchase other companies. 


2. Buy out partners, officers or 
stockholders. 


3. Retire bonds, mortgages, 
preferred stock or long- 
term loans. 


In almost any situation, 
Commercial Credit is prepared to 
assist you on quick notice, with- 
out red tape, restrictions or inter- 
ference with management. 


Whether you require thousands 
or millions, we will welcome your 
inquiry and work out plans and 
terms that will be mutually 
profitable. 


Our complete services are des- 
cribed in a new booklet “CaprraL 
Sources.” If you didn’t receive 
a copy, write. 


but 91 of the hotels, but 
ing 4,672 rooms were ret 
| better inns are now full t 
tanks on reservations made 
advance, at rates running 
more a day. * 
Of 946 apartment hous: 
Beach with 12,000 living 
Army is now using 48 bu 
S800 units. Last year the A 
apartment buildings with 4 
eG. I. Wives Protest— Thx 
loud and wrathful cries fron 
of soldiers against rents the 
to pay. The Army is sym; 
hasn't applied any remedic 
There are plenty of charg 
iteering against hotels, apart 
others. Human nature bei: 
is, the industrious citizens of | 
probably finding ways to | 
Office of Price Administratio 
@ Rent Controls Applied—\: 
quest of the Secretary of Wa , 
Secretary of the Navy, the OPA es 
lished rent controls in Dad WR ction 
(Miami) last fall. Owners of | Ravo 
and apartments were allowed ¢ 
the high of two limits: the : 
Sept. 1, 1943, or one-twelft 
year ending Sept. 1. In effect t 
are allowed to apply, this Janu 
in effect during January, 1943 
The OPA could have 1 
prices, but it takes the position t 
this is unjustified since price 
out of line with other vea: 
Miami office, OPA has only 


employees, not enough to make a « 


in policing such swollen com 
as Miami and Miami Beach. 
@ Rates Went Up—A main tr 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries! New York Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


that wide-eyed young wives f1 
country were able to stand sonx 


| prices until they were hit by th 


creased schedules of a boom 
The top on hotel rooms runs to $4 


| daily, and apartments rent for as 1 about 
| as $4,000 for three or four mont a qua 


It does little good for the hotel it. Br 


| apartment house operator to cx onti 


that his is a short season and thiat unex] 


++ 


| must get his return while the getting BR relief 
| is good. Mrs. G. I. goes back to mothe fe Th 


raging against what she considers ¢! cloth 
eling, and her husband ech« h ticuld 
complaints. A subcommittee of thi know 
Senate’s Truman committee is now 10 BR lt 
vestigating conditions at Miami B« Ic non 
[he splurge by habitués of thei from 
beaches further aggravates the G I hoare 
Typical vacationers are tanning the: Su 
hides on the sands and tinting the quire 
noses at the bars. The opening of te mere 
Hialeah race track brought out 12,7 ervb 
of these frolickers, against an open type 
crowd of 16,531 two years back. Bot} worl 
this year’s crowd wagered $635,755 O" pant 
the horses, surpassing the previous peak e@ Sc 


i 


of $454,740 in 1942. one 
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extiles Scarcer 


Production consistently 
.; run below use, but supplies 
svent vanished; WPB and 


PA fight over plans for future. 


fextile troubles which threatened last 
mmer (BW—Aug.21'43,p19) are here. 
Almost everybody now is aware of the 
ortages of clothing and other textiles, 
be deterioration in their quality, the 
jsappearance of low-price lines. 

Not Yet Critical—But the general 
oom should not obscure the fact that 
e man in the street still has a shirt on 
is back, and could buy another if he 
anted to. 

Over-all textile production is declin- 
, Primary concern is for cotton 
hart, page 28). Yardagewise, it is the 


ga 


sost important textile; in point of pro- 
yction, it is the most critical. 
Rayon production is holding its own, | 
but since military requirements are | 
heavy, this is small consolation to civil- | 

| 

| 


ins. Wool production is declining 
lightly, but since Army orders have 
een cut back, civilians won't have to | 
Tushion the slump. 

Lower Output Likely—Largely because 
if the manpower shortage, total domes- 
c cotton consumption 1s now at a rate 
1% lower than the record high levels 
eached in the second quarter of 1942. 
ven if this decline is checked, total 
extile production this year may be a 
Sbillion vards or more short of 1943's 
Bestimated output of 13,300,000,000 lin- 
ear vards. 

Expected cutbacks in military .orders 
Smay free around a billion vards, which 
would make it possible for civilian tex- 
tile production to be maintained at 
about 1943's estimated figure of six and 
a quarter billion yards—or a little below 
it. But this would leave no room for a 
continued production decline, for any 
unexpectedly heavy takings for foreign 
Srchef, or for inventory replenishment. 
¢ The Difficult Items—Certain items ot 
clothing and house furnishings are par- 
ticularly scarce. Just how scarce nobody 
knows for sure, for shortages do not re- 
sult merely from lack of production 
none too measurable itself) but also 
trom maldistribution, overbuying, and 
hoarding. ‘ 

Surveys like the Office of Civilian Re- 
guirements’ recent door-to-door poll 
merely confirm the shortages which ev- 
erybody knew existed—practically all 
types of infants’ and children’s wear, 
work clothing, knit underwear, women’s 
panties, sheets, some yard goods. 
*Some Lines Are Slighted—There is 
one particular type of shortage which 
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, CLARA 
/ COUNTY 


/ nb XA 
NEW— FACTUAL 
Just off the press... Post War 
Pacific Coast...a factual book 
about Santa Clara County. 
Send for your copy today. 


No cost—no obligation. 


(— Far sighted manufacturers are selecting their 
post war Pacific Coast Factory Sites NOW! 


A PREFERRED LOCATION FOR 
YOUR PACIFIC COAST PLANT 


Santa Clara County manufacturers are in the heart of the 
rapidly growing Pacific Coast market of 12 million people—at 
the population center of the Pacific Coast!: They are in a preferred 
position to serve the 800 million people of the Pacific Basin 
area, too, because they adjoin San Francisco Bay—the key port 
for trans-Pacific shipping. Santa Clara County manufacturers 


save time and money—on both domestic and export business. 


LOCATION...PLUS 


Santa Clara County manufacturers tap 
the greatest electrical power pool in 
the world—and unlimited natural gas. 
There isa plentiful supply of co-oper- 
ative labor. Taxes are lower than most 
comparable industrial areas. Land is 
plentiful and low in cost. Climate en- 
courages efficient workmanship and 


keeps labor happy and contented. 


DEPT. W SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY bon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


Time Saved Today Makes More Hours 
Available for Critical Tasks! 


Each new shortcut in manufacture—in office procedure 
—speeds production—brings Victory nearer. That’s why 
office managers choose G/W Wood Files and ‘“‘Safe- 
guard” Index Systems. Here’s a pair that provides real 
“office teamwork”... wood files that work 
smoothly, quietly, at the touch of a hand—and 
the famous “Safeguard” system that gives the 
ultimate in filing speed, accuracy and ABC sim- 
plicity. A product of one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturers of functional office furniture and 
equipment—desks, tables, visible records, files 
and other office supplies. See the “Safeguard” 
System in operation at your local Globe-Wernicke 
dealer—or write direct to us for. information. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 
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COTTON USE DROPS 
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constitutes a problem in itself—t 


ual disappearance of low-price, |oy “538 
profit lines and a general deterorati 
in quality. ‘To some extent, the oth 


shortages overlap the low-price 
—work clothing and children’s \ 
comparatively low-priced articles, made 
of inexpensive fabrics (chambra 

ims, meltons). ‘The mills are not t 
ing out as much of these fabri 
what they do make is channeled int 
more profitable items. 

There is also the demise of the $1.98 
house dress, and of the least expensive 
models in practically every line of cloth. 
ing and house furnishings. iy 
@ Agencies Disagree—In recent week 
the various government agencie 
cerned with the textile problem ha 
been actively seeking to apply remed« 
But their efforts have been muddied | 
an almost unparalleled record of inte: 
agency and agency-industry discord 

Textile producers consider the Offic 
of Price Administration the well-spring 
of all their troubles. They charge that 
OPA has priced their products in a wa 
that disturbs traditional trade practices 
hinders the production of essentia 
items, and virtually drives margina 
mills out of business. 

@ WPB Blames Price Policy—WPB | 
generally inclined to side with th 
dustry (though not all officials accept 
the industry’s pessimistic estimate ot 
the situation) and feels that OPA price 
policies have seriously hindered produ 
tion. 

OPA charges that most textile pro 
ducers are making the best profit 
their careers. WPB, says OPA, has not 
used its war powers to command pro 
duction of essential goods, preferring t 
pressure OPA into upping prices on the 
needed lines. Recently, Economic Sta 
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nsive 
cloth- 


This Pipe Line’s an Acrobat 


; These days an army travels on its gas tanks. That’s why it’s so 
f mportant for mechanized forces to have portable pipe lines with 
Kexible joints...pipe lines that can do acrobatics, 

) Ordinarily, you know, pipe lines are buried in the ground and 


are so rigid that going through rugged terrain requires a lot of 


cal engineering. 

But there’s no time for that on beachheads and at the front. Pipe 
Boes have to be laid fast...and they can’t fail, even if they’re strung 

ross rivers, ravines, or deep gullies. They must yield to the force 


6f concussion, yet never leak. 


<i, RIANA IE AEN 


Right there is where Victaulic Couplings equipped with United 
tates Rubber Gaskets come in. They’re easily applied. They permit 
high degree of leeway in the laying of the pipe lines. 

In the invasion of Africa, for example, pipe lines with Victaulic 
ouplings made it possible for our mechanized forces to be sure of 
sn adequate supply of oil and gasoline while advancing fast and far 


across rough ground. 


% 


As our armies progress, these rubber elbows in the steel arms that 


farry essential fuel will play an increasingly important part. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center »- New York 20, N. Y. 


GASKETS IN VICTAULIC COUPLINGS molded by United 
States Rubber are at work in many coal and metal 
mines far below the earth's surface and on hun 

dreds of ships on the high seas. The gaskets resist 
a wide range of temperature changes, and can be 
used with safety on, above, or below the ground. 


THE UNITED STATES RUBBER GASKETS in Victaulic 
Couplings made of synthetic rubber are imper- 
vious to the destructive action of high octane fuels. 
They can be used for pipe lines that convey oil, 
water, air, sludge! 


THE FLEXIBLE SEAL of the flexible joint. Victaulic 
Couplings provide flexibility in pipe lines made of 
long lengths of rigid metal pipe. The flexible seal 
is formed by these gaskets, molded from synthetic 
rubber. 
se a s 

Listen to the Philbarmonic Symphony program over the CBS 
network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 F. W. T. Carl Van 
Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical 
significance. 


ENGINEERING MISSION 


Unique among the foreign military 
missions in the United States is a 
sinall group of Chinese army officers 
working with Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. They are studying engines 


(above), production, and assembly 
methods that will aid their forces in 
operating motorized equipment. The 


group, composed of trained army tech 
nicians who have battled the Japanese, 
ranges from lieutenants to a major in 
rank, from 23 to 38 in age. 


bilization Director Fred M. Vinson 
stepped into the fight on OPA’s side, 
told WPB’s chairman, Donald Nelson, 
that he was no longer disposed to con- 
recommendations for price in 
creases, instigated by WPB, unless 
\\V PB was prepared to supplement them 
with allocations of materials, production 
directives, etc 
e Intramural Strife—Even within WPB, 
textile people in the Office of Civilian 
Requirements, who program civilian 
needs, have sometimes accused WPB’s 
‘Textile Division of failing to bring out 
needed production. Pressure from OCR 
is credited with being one of the factors 
that forced the resignation recently of 
lrank Walton as director of WPB’s 
Vextile, Clothing & Leather Division. 

OPA’s textile section was split in two 
after Reagan P. Connally took it over 
last summer. Now Connally has re- 
signed, citing his complete “trustra- 
tion,” and he followed up with a speech 
in New York blasting present textile 
p! 1Cc¢e polic cs 
© Remedial Steps Tried—Against this 
background, the various agencies have 
recently taken the following actions 

l OPA has relaxed MIPR-330, the regu 
lation which prohibits retailers from increas 
women’s and 


sider 


mg prices on old lines of 


30 


children’s clothing, or from adding new and 
higher price lines. This will benefit the con 
sumer to the extent that it brings more met 
chandise into low-priced stores, but it will 
also accelerate the disappearance of such low 
price lines as there still are. Soon OPA 
probably will have to amend MPR-287—the 
complementary regulation for manufacturers 
—to permit them to add higher price lines 


WPB has ordered a production inventory of 
children’s wear manufa 


(2) To plug a sad statistical deficiency 


all women’s and 
turers 

(3) WPB has instituted a complete pro 
gram of material allocations to manufacturers 
of infants’ and children’s and War 
Manpower Commission has classified them 
as essential. Programs on individual items are 
for unit production 40°, to 
1939, which is somewhat ahead of the 30‘ 
increase in the birthrate since then. 

4) OPA is getting ready to tighten up 
MPR.-127, the price regulations covering fin 
ished piece goods, to discourage overproces 


wear, 


50°; above 


sing and upgrading 
(5) WPB has ordered a recistribution of 
rated textile orders which may help to correct 
such situations as a shortage of men’s and 
boys’ overalls in the deep South where sev 
eral of the biggest overall manufacturers arc 
located, because these companies were over 
loaded with military orders. 

(6) Vinson has issued a directive which 
allows OPA to increase prices bevond “the 
maximum extent required by law” to step up 


production of essential goods 
'43,p5 

@ Unpopular Regulation—\ 
the Vinson directive. The 
jects to its profit-control feat 
fact that it would require th« 
of goods at cost or a 2% pl 
cost—depending on the siz 
pany’s total profits. WPB f 
industry, that it is too string 

OPA fecls that it is too 
that it can’t be made to work 
framework of the hold-th« 
(OPA’s admitted policy on t 
been two-fold—give as little 
take the factory cost of the | 
producer as the price ceiling 

Clothing manufacturers a1 
tors don’t like the Vinson d 
cause they fear they mav hav 
some of the price increases ¢ 
tile producers. Labor union 
sumer organizations don’t w 
creases on low-price goods, an 
doubly mad because the dir 
for compensating decreases 
price lines. 

e Shortage Still Likely—Even 
medial actions are successful, t! 
textile situation will continuc t 
into, if not throughout, this \ 
well civilians will make out 
chiefly on two things—the siz 
ical inventories (there are no di 
figures) and the extent to 
yardage they are allotted on pay 
plemented and stretched. 

One estimate is that civilia 
consumption is now at the rat 
tween eight and nine billion 
year. With production of slight 
six billion yards allotted to ci 
each of the past two years, th 
an annual deficit of between 
three billion yards to be taken ca 
inventories. These are thought t 
totaled around five billion yards—f 
vilians—at the end of 1942. This w 
leave between two and three b 
vards in the kitty at the beginning 
this year 
© Enough to Get By?—But inf 
opinion is that total civilian text 
ply will see us through. Of som 

women’s coats and suits, for 
—there is a surplus. 


PUBLIC POWER DEAL REJECTED 


Some 1,400 Hood River (Or 
growers drove ice-sheathe« 
last week to vote at nine polling 
on the ambitious proposal of the 1 
River Public Utility District t 
$175,000,000 of revenue bonds | 
nance purchase of the private 
Pacific Power & Light Co. and 
electric power companies (BW 
'43,p105). 

Although the voters turned do 


} 
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+ 
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No, it hasn’t come to this at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. You can still get your suit 
pressed, or your laundry done. 


But it may take just a little longer than 
the split-second service that Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania tried to give in peacetime. The same 


holds true of some of the other 
departments of hotels. 


The reasons? ... 


First and foremost, we submit 
the Hotel Pennsylvania Service 
Flag with its galaxy of stars—one 
for each of the many men who 
formerly served you at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, but who now serve 
their country. 


Secondly, there is a serious short- 
age of the thousand-and-one kinds 
of material, equipment, and sup- 
plies necessary for the normal 
operation of a great hotel, 


, 
You can help—by your sympa- 
thetic understanding if a minor 


And by 


aiding us in conserving linens, room 


lapse in service occurs. 


furnishings, and other hotel equip- 
ment so that they will outlast 
the war. 

Of this you may be certain: 
The really important Hotel Penn- 
sylvania services will be maintained 
—the clean, comfortable rooms 
with their famous beds. . . delicious 
meals, as fine as skillful chefs can 
devise under wartime rationing... 
and restful relaxation, necessary 


even in wartime. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 


... expert 
mechanics choose 
Plomb sockets 
to help speed 
war production ra | 


They work better — Thin, strong 
walls and accurate sizes increase 


efficiency and speed. 2 | 


They are safer—Design and special 
steels protect against dangerous 


breakage. 3 | 


They give longer service—Properly 
used, they will last indefinitely. 


All other tools in the Plomb line are 
also built to highest quality stand- 
ards. From midget screwdrivers to 
mammoth industrial wrenches they 
are famous for better, safer, longer- 
lasting service. For better war pro- 
duction, see the Plomb dealer near 
you for your hand tool needs.— 
Plomb Tool Company, Box 3519 Ter- 
minal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


PLV 


Fine Hand Tools* 
’ Oe ; 


\ 


proposal 865 to 552, public power en- 
| thusiasts are predicting another attempt 
| will be made, probably through the 
| Wasco County (Ore.) P.U.D. or an as- 
| sociation of Oregon and Washington 
counties. 

The Hood River plan approximated 
| the one turned down by Congress some 
| time ago when it refused to consider 
| a federal Columbia River power project 
| which would have operated on a $250,- 

000,000 revolving fund for purchase of 
the private utilities in the area. 


Flour to Irons? 


Newest rumor has General 
Mills going into household ap- 
pliance business; many factors 


| 
_ seem to make it a natural. 
| Of all the rumors about new products 
that may make a postwar debut (BW— 
Dec.18'43,p86), none excited more inter- 
est this week than the report that Gen- 
cral Mills, world’s largest flour miller, 
was readying a line of household appli- 
ances—electric irons, toasters, waffle 
wons. 
e It’s a Natural—That the producer of 
Wheaties should venture into so foreign 
a field of merchandise might seem more 
than a little queer, but a variety of fac- 
tors combine to make it in many respects 
a natural: 

1) As one of the country’s most success 
ful distributors of premiums, principally 
household wares, used to spur sales, General 
Mills has considerable familiarity with con- 
sumer hard lines. 

2) The management has a penchant for 
product diversification, and as a result in re 
cent years the company has branched out 
into the production of vacuum pumps, gages, 
vitamins, dehydrated foods, and—for the 
war effort—naval ordnance (BW —Oct.30'43, 
930). 

3) After the war, Gencral Mills will have 
the plant capacity and the production know- 
how in its mechanical division, now em 
ploying 1,600 persons, to turn with ease to 
the manufacture of civilian hard lines. 

(4) Its established reputation with thou 
sands of wholesale and retail grocers would 
make it easy to develop a wholly new type 
of outlet for appliances—the food store—if 
new lines were not reserved exclusively for 
premium use. 4 


@ Research Speeded—To all such specu- 
lation, James F. Bell, board chairman, 
had a single, standard answer: ““The 
company 1s intensifying its research pro- 
gram. ‘lo what extent, if any, the re- 
sults of its research program will be 
utilized is a matter that has not been 
the subject of formal action. Rumors 
of the company’s entrance into various 
fields should not be credited until the 
board takes action.” 
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A Piece of Jack 


To reline treasury © gaing 


reconversion expense, | ack 4 
Heintz, Inc., plans stock o'ferins 

3 
to its 7,400 associates. 


Jack & Heintz, Inc., of ( 
the aircraft parts manufactu 
pany with the unorthodox en 
lations (BW—May22’43,pl\ 
up to now has been close): 
three partners, William S$ 
son Russell, and Ralph H 
preparing to sell stock to it 
e@ By Payroll Deduction—F ac! 
7,400 associates, as they are 
Bill Jack, the ex-labor organ 
runs the show, would have 
$2,000 share in the busine 
tentative plans to offer a $15 
common stock issue. Jack saic 
convinced the whole issue 
sold in one day. 

The stock sale probably 
made for cash. It’s more 
utilize the payroll deduction p! 
in line with Jack’s pronoun 
against “‘the bankers,” the sto 
ably will have strings tied to it 
fer privileges. 

Jahco (trade name) recent 
tributed $600 in war bonds t 
associate as Christmas bonuses 
Dec.18’43,p100), and take-hon 
has been increased by restorat 
the 84-hour week after more th 
months of 60-hour weeks. 

@ Needed for Reconversion—\\ | 
responsible for the projected st: 
sue is contract renegotiation 
stock sales would put back into t! 
money that Jahco argues it should | 
for reconversion, and which it f 
is going to be siphoned off by the | 
adjustment board. 

As part of its fight against 
it feels is oversevere renegotiat 
Jahco this week was preparing to | 
a national newspaper advertising a! 
paign, headed, “Attention, Amer 
Bill Jack calling.” It cites figur 
dicating that renegotiation for the f 
vear ended Oct. 31, 1942, would | 
the company a net loss of 0.01 
sales of $23,357,599. 

@ Fresh DPC Funds—Meanwhile, D 
fense Plant Corp. announced a \ 
allocation of $2,000,000 to Jahco 
sumably to finance production of 
craft engine bearings. The com 
is understood to be in production 
bearings already for use in its 
products, but the government al! 
tion may place it in a position to 
pete in the outside market mot 
fectively after the war. 
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The whirr of an angry rattler is no louder than the noise 


made by six typewriters. 


On the desert, it may sound like the crack of doom, but in an 


average office, you couldn’t even hear it! 


Yes, sound is a tricky thing, especially in a busy 
One Rattlesnake 


war plant these days. Imagine the 


equals 


complications involved, 


for example, 


Six Typewriters 


vil, 
2 a 


‘ 


in making a sound system work to 


best advantage in the clamor of an 


aircraft assembly plant! But a properly engineered sound system 


brings innumerable advantages to any plant. 


It reaches one man, or a thousand, quicker and better than by 


any other means. It helps relieve congested telephone lines. And in 


emergencies, it is useful for broadcasting fire alarms, air raid alerts, all clear. 


Stromberg-Carlson engineers can bring half a century of experience to the solution of your 


communication problems. Call on us, or write for Booklet No. 41. Sound 


Equipment Division of the Stromberg-Carlson Company, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, New York. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


<— ------------------ 


STRAIGHT- LINE COMMUNICATION saves maANrower - SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Weas't 


1845; ax? 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . ........ + $108,352,949.59 


United States Government Obligations. . . . . 222,621,641.97 
og eT eee Cee eee 9,237,464.39 
meee GE TUN kt te ‘ 70,360,900.25 
Banking Premises Owned. ......... ‘ 1,350,000.00 

Customers’ Liability on ‘nema and Letters 
i Ree re eee ‘ 780,592.40 
Customers’ Liability on Loan Commitments. . . 18,751,542.16 
pee Sk ae oe te ee eS Oe 898,905.65 
a eee ee eee oe 150,188.97 
$432,504,185.38 

LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock: 1... .. =.=. $ 9,000,000.00 


Perr eee Tee 5,300,000.00 

Undivided Profits. ..... 1,961,905.91 $ 16,261,905.91 
ee ee a se 2,660,205.88 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit . .....-. 780,592.40 


Loan Commitments Outstanding. . . .. 6 «+ « 18,751,542.16 


Accrued Interest and Expenses. . .... i ee 397,014.44 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . . ... 563,972.23 


Corporation, Individual and 
ank Deposits. . . . .. $294,444,459.25 


Savings Deposits ...... 36,257,385.87 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 15,248,063.36 


U. S. Government War Loan 
CS ere er ae 47,139,043.88  393,088,952.36 


$432,504,185.38 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $63,335,398.32 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government war loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Eggs Break 


Falling prices ange, 
farmers, and WFA promises t 
support market as mild winte. 
boosts production. 


Eggs have been added to 
of War Food Administration 
after prices in the big midwest 
ket broke below theoretical su; 
els, and angry farmers dema 
know what the government 
to do about it. 
© To Support Prices-\WFA ver 
that the market would be support 
officials couldn’t say at what pri 
though the eggs ultimately ar 

a loss. The government commitmen: 
is to support prices at “30¢ a dozen \ 
spring and early summer, and at ; 
| annual average of 34¢ basis U.S. ave 
| age farm price through June 30, 1944 
| Midwestern farmers last week we: 
reported getting only 20¢ to 30¢ ; 
dozen for eggs, but their complaint 
ironically enough, were not pouring i 
en War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones but on Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude kk. Wickard, who oes n't of 
| cially had anything to with war fo 
| policy and programs for nearly a year 
@ Abnormal = Increase—Production 
eggs normally increases at this t 
year to a seasonal peak in April, 
WEA was unprepared for the extra 
sonal increase resulting from the 1 
weather this winter. The un 
| heavy winter production is on t 
| December storage stocks of 6,37 
| cases (equivalent of shell and | 
eggs), as contrasted with 4,539,000 
in December, 1942. The eggs bought 
WEA will be allocated for drying for 
lend-lease, or for toss-back into t! 
trade next summer. 

Illusory egg~ price supports we 
| started in the spring of 1941] with 
| commitment to support prices on the 
| basis of 22¢ a dozen at Chicago. \ 
| farm price differentials were sect up 
but this was considered unnecessary 4 
long as prices were rising on a ya 
market. Production increased and the 
commitment was raised to an imaginar 
85% of parity. 
e@ Wide Range—The current comm 
ment of an annual average of 3-¢ to 
farmers, made in November, 1942. 1s 
equally vague, since it makes no distinc 
tions of grade and locality. Prices t 
farmers last month varied from 35¢ to 
55¢ with a national average of 45¢ 

Farmers also are complaining be- 
cause they are caught in the squeeze 
between falling egg prices and rising 
feed costs. When WFA announced 
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ice supports last winter, the egg-lay- 
,masii-price ratio (number of pounds 
mas equal in value to one dozen 
oc) was 13.5; now it’s less than twelve. 
Ratio Declines—For the first time in 
ore than a year, the price ratio is be- 
w that of the corresponding date a 
ar earlier. Officials say that continu- 
; decline would drive high-cost pro- 
cers out of business. This might lead 
egg rationing—on either a formal or 
informal basis—next summer. 

WEA egg specialists admit that a big 
ificulty in the price situation is the 
adequacy of poultry and egg statistics. 
b latest estimate there are 540,812,000 
ens and pullets on farms this winter, 
mpared with 487,089,000 last winter, 
ut the specialists aren’t sure that these 
gures are correct. 

Big Demand—Total egg production 
r 1943 has been estimated at approx- 
mately 5,000,000,000 doz. (compared 
ith 4,500,000,00 doz. in 1942), and at 
ast an equivalent volume is wanted in 
044, About 30% of the total will be 
located for military consumption and 
or lend-lease. 


idon Hard Wheat 


Basic price of $1.63 a bu. 
at Kansas City is set; but fight 
over subsidies is certain to be 
renewed in Congress. 


With hard wheat ceiling prices es- 
tablished as of Jan. 4 and flour subsidy 
rates advanced 34¢ to 54¢ a bushel for 
the month of January by the Defense 
Supplies Corp., flour millers and wheat 
growers anxiously await the outcome of 
the second round in the subsidy fight 
that is sure to be renewed in Congress. 
Authority for subsidies has been ex- 
tended to Feb. 17. 

*Parity or Better—Hard wheat ceilings 
now reflect 100% parity or more with- 
out taking into consideration the bene- 
ft payments made through the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act to wheat growers. The ceiling car- 
ties a basic price of $1.63 a bushel on 
No. 1 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, 
Mo., while the maximums provide a 
‘liding scale of premiums according to 
protein content. 

Soft wheat ceilings in 34 states were 
established Nov. 6, 1943 (BW—Nov.13 
'3,p20). The setting of hard wheat 
ceilings and the hike in subsidy pay- 
ments bring the new subsidy rates to 21¢ 
a bushel on hard wheat outside of the 
Pacific Coast area where the rate is 184¢ 
a bushel. 

* Friends—and Enemies—Protesting the 
entire subsidy program are such organ- 
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@. Many U. S. Paratroopers owe their lives 
to Oregon flax plants. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. Willamette Valley flax fiber is 
used to make parachute webbing. The 
Northern Pacific Railway last year 
hauled 5 million pounds to mills. 


Q. “‘Varnished cars” is railroad slang for a Q. Modern hens, under war pressure, average 
special type of refrigerator car. Fact or fiction? 67 eggs a year. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. “‘Varnished cars’? means a A. Fiction. Average is 117 in Oregon, 
passenger train. Every day “varnished Washington, Idaho, Montana, North 
cars” full of troops and war personnel Dakota, Minnesota, which ship 216 
speed along Northern Pacific tracks. million eggs yearly via Northern Pacific. 


Q. Scoring butter means churning it by hand. Q. Millions of people in the Northwest live 


Fact or fiction? on one “‘Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Score is measure of quality. A. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Rail- 
The Northwest shipped 52,200,000 Ibs. way—called “Main Street of the North- 
of high scoring butter via the Northern west” because it links more of the 
Pacific Railway in 1943. Northwest’s important populous centers. 


oun 0 


NORTHERN && PACIFIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 


izations as the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
and the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation. 

The subsidy program is indorsed by 

the National Farmers Union. While 
flour millers temporarily have been re- 
lieved by the subsidy program, millers 
in general are opposed to any subsidy 
program on the grounds of government 
control. The 30,000 bakers in America 
are aligned against the flour subsidy 
program on the ground that it is de- 
ceptive; they argue that consumers be- 
lieve generally that bakers receive a 
bread subsidy. 
e@ Flour Allocation?—The continuation 
of subsidies is the immediate question 
facing agriculture, milling, and baking; 
but the long-range industry fear is flour 
rationing. Although rationing is no more 
than a remote possibility, flour alloca- 
tion is being discussed by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, Lend-Lease, 
and Army officials. 

The Quartermaster Corps has urged 
full cooperation of flour millers in get- 
ting out Army and other government 
orders to avoid the necessity of priori- 
ties. 


Barbers Happy 


They're making money, 
but shop proprietors are hit by 
manpower shortage despite 
high wartime prices. 


Return of the $1 haircut in some de- 

fense centers and boom towns has re- 
newed the on-again, off-again hunt in 
OPA for a ceiling formula for strictly 
service industries. Thus far, barber and 
beauty shops have been free to charge 
what the traffic will bear. Barbers and 
beauty operators have escaped wage sta- 
bilization, and are making as much as 
they can bargain out of shop owners. 
@ They're Doing All Right—Thus, bar- 
bers and beauty operators—those who 
are left—are handsomely com- 
pared with prewar wages. Barbers not 
making $35 a week now are few and far 
between, with many earning $50 to 
$100 in some cities. 

And, because one of the first places 
a woman spends her war plant wages is 
on herself, beauty shop girls are doing 
well also. Their take is regulated chiefly 
by the amount of time they spend on 
the job since the usual pay is half for 
the operator, half for the shop. 

Most barbers, on the other hand, 
work on a_ guarantee-plus-commission 
basis, often getting $25 or more weekly 
guarantee and two-thirds of everything 


doing 
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PRIME MOVERS 


Diverting freight from congested lines 
has paid west of the Mississippi (BW 
—Dec.11’43,p29). Now the Office 
of Defense Transportation has set up 


like systems in the East. Boss ot the 
southern section is James H. Hood 
(left) of the American Short Line R 
road Assn. North of the Potomac and 
Ohio, William C, Curren (right 
the Baltimore & Ohio is in charge 


over $40 or whatever is 
their contract. 

e Not Classified—The manpower short- 
age is tough, according to W. C. Birth- 
right, president of the A.F.L. Journey- 
men Barbers Union, who complains the 
WMC just left us a blank, not classify- 
ing barbers as essential or nonessential. 
Therefore, war plants and the armed 
services have made great inroads. There 
are 52,000 members in the union, but 
5,500 are in the services and between 
7,000 and 8,000 more in war plants. 

e Working at Camps—In_ addition, 
training camps have taken many barbers. 
Barber shop concessions in U.S. camps 
are manned by civilians who give G. I. 
haircuts. 

But prices to the boys are lower than 

in civilian shops. They are usually 35¢ 
to 40¢. Civilian haircuts averaged 90¢ 
before the war, now average 65¢ but go 
as high as $1.15 at Napa, Calif., and 
$1.25 in booming Alaska. 
@ Haircutting Pays—Shaves, usually con- 
sidered a come-on for a massage and 
trimmings, are often shunted aside when 
the haircutting business is rushing, for 
the reason that a 20-minute shave at 35¢ 
nets only $1.05 an hour while a 20-min- 
ute haircut at 65¢ nets $1.95. 

Adding to the pressure on under- 
manned shops is the fact that a man 
with money jangling in his jeans is apt 
to get a haircut more often. 

@ Costs Increasing—Barbers’ supplies are 
harder to get and cost more. Electric 


““ ” = 
money In 


clippers and scissors are practically wn. 
obtainable, but a few hand clipper 
available. New hair driers are out. Laun- 
dries charge more for doing towels; 
soaps and tonics cost more; and soap 
soaps are hard to buy. Good razors wer 
few, but WPB’s lifting of the ban on 
this item should ease this situati 

The fast-growing ition hed 
ness, which got its real start in the 
World War when women began cutting 
their hair, is developing specialists 
e Bread and Butter—Most recent 
these specialists are those who do tinting 
(never say “dye’’) and body massage 
But haircutting and waving remain the 
bread and butter of most shops. Some 
haircuts are still 50¢, but women now 
demand higher-priced “style” haircuts, 
ranging from $5 on up to fancy “— 
in New York, Florida, and Holly, 
‘salons.”. The $2 and $3 permanent 
wave is practically nonexistent, and $ 
is the lowest in many shops. 

Lucrative war jobs have lured away 
many a beauty operator, but the indus 
try has always been noted for its high 
turnover. The big money still goes to 
the hair stylists and to the manicurists 
in barber shops where tips often exceed 
the price of the manicure and fast oper- 
ators can net $65 to $80 a weck. 
e@ New Use for Toothpicks—War shiort- 
ages are met ingeniously. Toothpicks 
substitute for hair pins in wave-setting 
and some curls are sewed with necdle 
and thread until the hair is dry. 


U 
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% Approximately 2,000 experienced 
factory workers . . . specially trained in sheet 
metal fabrication. 

43 years’ experience fabricating metal in 
gauges 8 to 30. 

Experience since 1940 on parts and assemblies 
for ships, aircraft, guns, mobile units and tanks 
covers over 2400 war contracts from 30 states. 


Fabricating facilities on aluminum and chrome 
“moly” steel in addition to sheet steel. 
Facilities for perforating, blanking, forming, as- 
sembling, drawing, enameling, annealing and 
lacquering. 

One-half million square feet of manufacturing 
floor space. 

Complete toolrooms in all plants. 


Energy in Pills 


Stamina of most armies 
is reinforced by use of drugs 
in emergencies; Benzedrine is 
bought by United Nations. 


When the German blitzkrieg ma- 
chine was breaking through the Maginot 
line and overrunning the Low Countries 
and France, and later the Balkans and 
Russia, U. S. foreign correspondents 
sent back dispatches that hinted at some 
mysterious “‘pep”’ pill or other esoteric 
medication which the Natis were sup- 
posed to be feeding their soldiers in 
order to keep them driving hard beyond 


the normal limits of human endurance. 
@ Nazis Use Pep Pills—Today it is com- 
mon knowledge that the Germans, and 
for that matter all the modern armies 
engaged in this war, have their own 
versions of the pep pill. Generally, these 
take one of two forms, and sométimes 
both types are used concurrently: (1) 
massive doses of vitamins, and (2) some 
form of the family of drugs either closely 
or remotely related to ephedrine, the 
botanical which forms the basis for 
many nose drop preparations. 
Ephedrine was first obtained from a 
Chinese herb, ma huang, in 1887. Used 
locally as a nose drop, it shrinks con- 
gested mucous membranes and grants 
relief during colds. When taken inter- 
nally, it increases blood pressure. 
Ephedrine also is related to a newer 


drug, epinephrine, a substan 
from the suprarenal glands of 
other animals and also mad 
cally. Even more than ephed: 
phrine has an effect on the n 
tem by stimulating the 
junctions of the sympathetic 
ings. It also increases blood p 
acts as a stimulant onthe hea: 
Synthetic variations of t 
drugs are believed to compos 
ous “pep’’ pills used by the irmie 
this war. 
@ Benzedrine for War—The «ynthe 
being used by the U. S. Army, 
probably to a large extent by the an, 
of the United Nations, is Benzedry 
which is the trade name for a 
compound having the nonproprieta 
technical name of amphetamine. Cher 


HOMES BY TRUCK 


[’xpansible houses are probably the ul- 
timate in speedy accommodations for 
war workers. Combining features of 
prefabrication with easy delivery, this 
type of home comes in one 24x8-ft. 
“package” ready for immediate erec- 
and occupancy. Delivered by 
gooseneck trailer (above left), the unit 


tion 


is completely wired and equipped— 
right down to the kitchen sink. To 
prepare it for housekeeping, only a 
handful of workmen are needed to un- 
load and lower the house to founda- 
tion piers or walls via jacks (above 
right). Then the insulated walls, floors, 
and ceilings are unfolded (below left) 
on special hinges to complete the 
trim 24x27-ft. bungalow (below right) 


of two bedrooms, a living-dining roor 
kitchen, and bath. Its removal to a new 
location is just as simple. This expar- 
sible house, which is built by Palace 
Travel Coach Corp., Flint, Mich, i 
getting a big play from the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. At Clev: 
land, Akron, and Detroit, 1,234 o 
them are being installed in areas wher 
home shortages are severe. 
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iy warehouses... embarkation 
ports... war plants from coast 
to coast, electric industrial trucks 
are handling materials with out- 
standing speed and efficiency. 

Every day, more and more truck 
operators are selecting Philco “XL” 
Batteries because Philco-powered 
trucks will haul 10% more material! 
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POWERED BY PHILCO ‘XL’? BATTERIES, TRUCKS 


HAUL 10% MORE MATERIAL! 


Philco "XL" cells provide 10% extra 
capacity without increase in overall 
battery size! If your trucks have a 
man-sized job to do, specify Philco 
Batteries! For complete information 
and specifications, write for latest 
Philco Industrial Truck Battery cata- 
log. Philco Corporation, Storage Bat- 
tery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


Worried About 
POSTWAR 
PRODUCTION 


COSTS? 


This FREE Book 


tells how to get new speed, 
precision and ECONOMY with 


PORTER-CABLE'S 


WET-BELT 


SURFACING 


Sure, you know about Belt Surfacing. 
But don’t overlook that single word “Wet”. 
There’s a world of difference in Wet-Belt 
Surfacing. A new world of low cost, high 
speed and fine precision. And we mean 
fine—right down to .0005" when you 
need it. 

Wet-Belt Surfacing is fast, too; and cool! 
Ideal for use on magnesium, thermoplastics, 
glass, or materials with a high thermal co- 
efficient of expansion. Get all the facts be- 
fore you invest heavily in jigs, tools, fixtures 
for post-war products. Write for this FREE 
booklet today—-on your company letterhead 
please, with your official title. Learn how 


WET-BELT SURFACING 


—is 5 to 25 times faster 

—tives a final finish on the origi- 
nal cut 

—finishes interrupted surfaces si- 
multaneously 

—holds limits as close as .0005” 
when desired 

—benishes heat, dust, distortion, 
discoloring, flow 

—enables inexoerienced operators 
to do accurate work from the 
start 

—is equally effective on hard and 
soft metals, plast‘cs, glass, com- 
positions and plywood. 


PORTER-CABLE 


MACHINE COMPANY 


2630-1 N. Salina St#., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| oy the drug is known as racemic 
desoxy-nor-ephedrine. Both the trade- 
mark and the patents (patents running 
to 1952) on the product are owned by 
Smith, Kline, & French Laboratories 
of Philadelphia. 

Like ephedrine, Benzedrine is distrib- 

uted in the form of an inhaler and as a 
nasal spray for local application to re- 
lieve colds and other upper respiratory 
ailments. In the form of a sulfate, tab- 
lets are distributed (for use only by 
physicians) to relieve “chronic fatigue,’ 
mild depression, and nervous ailments 
similar to mild epilepsy. 
@ Army Use Is Secret-—Government pur- 
chases of Benzedrine tablets for the U. S. 
military forces and lend-lease shipments, 
though secret, are believed to be very 
large. It is understood the tablets are 
included in jungle first-aid kits, and that 
Army medical has issued instructions for 
the use of the drug near battle lines in 
order to relieve extreme mental and 
“ane fatigue. 

Vhile the extent of Army use is not 
revealed, its instructions, in the Basic 
Field Manual—First Aid for Soldiers, 
are: 

“For relief of extreme mental fatigue, 
take one tablet (5-mgm.). This dose may 
be repeated at intervals of every 6 hrs., if 
needed. A total of only three such doses 
should be taken in 1 week except under 
operations of extreme length when up to 6 
such doses may be used. For the relief of 
physical fatigue, take 2 tablets. This dose 
may be repeated at intervals of every 6 
hrs., if needed. Never take a total of more 
than 3 such doses within a period of 1 week.” 
Army use of the product, which in 
addition to everything else fights off 
sleepiness, must be widespread because 
one of the radio comedians touring 
camps got a huge laugh several weeks 
ago when he based one of his gags on 
Benzedrine. In fact, the drug has been 
widely used by college students who 
wanted to keep awake while boning up 
for examinations. In his novel, “Kitty 
Foyle,” Christopher Morley also made 
a crack about its use by career women 
who have reached the upper crust of 
business life. 

e@ Uses Advertised—In advertisements 
accepted by the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. (claims previously hav- 
ing been —— by the A.M.A.’s 
Council on Pharmacy & Chemistry), 
the company says: 

“Benzedrine Sulfate is primarily useful 
in depressions characterized by apathy and 
psychomotor retardation, but is contrain- 
dicated in patients manifesting anxiety, 
hyperexcitability, or restlessness. 

“The use of Benzedrine Sulfate by nor- 
mals should not be permitted; it should 
always be administered under the careful 
supervision of a physician; and depressive 
psychopathic cases should be institutional- 
ized. In treating depressed patients with 
Benzedrine Sulfate, the physician should 
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bear in mind that any drug which 

pleasant or euphoric effects may pve 

be habit forming—especially in. sty 
neurotic individuals.” 

@ No “Lift” From Inhalers—H 

there is no restriction on the 

Benzedrine Inhalers to the lay pubjj. 

because the dosage included .. jyy 

enough to relieve congested i 

membranes and is not enough to give 

the user any “lift.” 

However, the Food & Drug Adininis. 
tration requires the following y ming 
to be used on nose drops, inhaleiits, o 
sprays containing Benzedrine: 

Caution: Frequent or continucd ys 
may cause nervousness, restlessness, of 
sleeplessness. Individuals suffering from 
high blood pressure, heart disease, dia. 
betes, or thyroid trouble should not us 
this preparation except on competent 
advice (i.e., a doctor). 

A similar warning is required for 4l| 
nose drops containing any vaso-con 
stricting drug, including ephedrine, 
epinephrine, propadrine, and neosyne. 
phrin. 

@ Pills Are Bootlegged—So far as Ben. 
zedrine Sulfate tablets are concerned, 
Food & Drug takes the position that 
they are to be sold and used only on the 
prescription of a physician. Labels are 
required to carry the following so-called 
prescription legend: Caution: for use 
only by or on the prescription of a 
physician. 

Thus far, the company has promoted 

the tablets only for sale on a fase ian’s 
prescription, but it is common knowl- 
edge that there have been some under- 
the-counter sales. 
@ Doctors’ Warning—In backing up 
Food & Drug’s position, the A.M.A.’s 
book of drugs, “New and Non-Official 
Remedies,” warns doctors against the 
use of the tablets even under their own 
supervision, declaring: 

“Its use is not recommended in the 
treatment of fatigue in normal individuals 
because of the possible danger of the pres- 
sor effects from continued use, because of 
the dangers of eliminating the warning 
signals of sleepiness in individuals who are 
overdoing, because of the possibility of 
habit-formation or addiction from such use, 
and because cases of collapse have ensued 
when the drug has been used for this pur 
pose. 

“Its use is not recommended for develop- 
ing a sense of increased energy or capacity 
for work, or a feeling of exhilaration or as 
a ‘pick-me-up’ in individuals other than 
those under the strict supervision of a phiv- 
sician. Its use in depressive psychopathic 
cases should be confined to patients in in- 
stitutions, since the dangers involved in 
the use of the drug for this purpose in 
those going about their daily tasks are 
similar to the dangers mentioned in con- 
nection with fighting off sleep.” 


© Postwar Problem—Widespread use of 
the drug by the Army has raised the 
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"ne: “Haven’t we met before?’’ 


victory garden.”’ 


SHE: ‘“Fresh!’’ 


sue: “Sure: Last summer. In Mrs. Jones’ 


due: “But you don’t look an hour older!” 


HE: “And you do look sweet enough to eat.” 


SHE: ‘““Fresh!”’ 


Jones’ frozen food locker, too!”’ 


Millions of victory gardeners and 
farmers have found that the seeds 
they planted last spring are yielding 
delicious, garden-fresh vegetables 


| all winter long . . . because these 


vegetables were “‘deposited”’ in a 
“food bank”’...to be “‘withdrawn”’ 
as needed. 


What is this “food bank’”’... that 
preserves vegetables, fruits, meats 
...80 necessary for America’s war- 


time nutrition? 


It’s quick-freezing of foods...come 
to Main Street. It’s scientific, large- 
scale refrigeration... for Mrs. Jones. 
It’s a frozen food locker system that 


HE: “Fresh? Naturally! I came out of Mrs. 


serves a whole community for a few 
dollars a year per family...with 
special refrigeration equipment by 
Carrier. 

Years of leadership in air condi- 
tioning have enabled Carrier to 
develop refrigeration of superior per- 
formance and dependability. Carrier 
engineers are now applying this 
equipment and their “know how”’ to 
war-time problems including food 
preservation. For the preservation 
of food is vital . . . war or peace! 


This is why so many communities 
are building frozen food locker plants 
today. Your home town may be 
eligible. If you are interested, write 
us for helpful information. 


[= suGGEsTION: Start planning now 
for a bigger victory garden next 
summer. The world needs more food. 
Every pound you raise...every pound 
you save...helps win the war...and 
the peace. FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


AIR CONDITIONING 


CAL. rier la REFRIGERATION 


CHEMICAL-PROOF MOTORS 


ty 


DESIGNED TO RESIST DAMAGING 
ACTION of ACIDS, FUMES, MOISTURE, 
and other DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENTS 


Outstanding construction features of Wagner Chemical- 
Proof Motors are: Well-insulated and impregnated wind- 
ings... Moisture-proof and dust-tight conduit box...Special 
drain plugs in endplates and conduit box...Totally-enclosed, 
fan-cooled construction — inner frame completely seals 
windings and bearings, while outer frame guides cooling 
draft over motor... Dynamically balanced (running balance), 
insuring freedom from vibration . .. Completely sealed 
cartridge-type ball bearings. 

In addition to chemical-proof motors, the Wagner line 
includes a wide range of motors of all important types and 
sizes, transformers, and industrial hydraulic braking systems. 


For details on any of Wagner’s products, consult the 
nearest of Wagner’s 29 branch offices located in principal 
cities and manned by trained field engineers. 


mM44-1 


FOR VICTORY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6460. Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


question of whether its post 
the-counter sale for self-medi 
be controlled. The Food & 
| ministration believes it can 
| ready to bend every effort in 
tion. 
| Food & Drug will rely on t! 
its law which it believes gives t 
government power to institut 
prosecutions against retail pl 
who engage in over-the-count 
products labeled with the pr ion 
legend. In the near future, | ood ; 
Drug proposes to test the effe tiven 
of this weapon by starting a number o 
criminal cases against druggists \| 
sulfa tablets without prescription 


Ove 


Warehouse Bulge 


Freezing room capacity 
is the problem. WFA sees relie! 
by March, but the situation can 
| get worse before then. 


Heavy slaughterings of livestock and 

poultry, chiefly hogs and chickens, ax 
| adding such a load of foods to thos 
already piled high in cold storage war 
houses that sharp charges of hoar 
lack of foresight, and wasteful! 
movement of food to ultimate consu 
ers are disturbing the storage industry, 
the War Food Administration, the (f- 
fice of Defense Transportation, : 
OPA. 
@ Freezing Room Short—While there i 
more than enough dry storage space an¢ 
plenty of cooler space (30F to 50I,, 
there is only “adequate” freezer space 
(29F or colder) and not enough freezing 
room capacity nor manpower to handle 
incoming foods that must be frozen. 
| room that will store 1,000 cu. ft. of f 
| below 29F can handle only 150 cu. ft 
| while the actual freezing is taking place 
because the food can’t be piled. } recz- 
ing of meats, for example, takes about 
72 hours. 

ODT is being publicly polite to WIA 
but feels that if its warnings on ware 
house problems and the glut of food had 
been acted on vigorously, the present 
| pinch might have been averted. WIA 
says the tight situation will be eased by 
March, but warehousemen  gloomily 
point out that it can get worse before it 
gets better. Farmers who are forced to 
truck their livestock back to the farm 
from glutted markets are reported to be 
so angry that they vow they won't raise 
so much next year. 

e@ Space Converted—Freezer space was 
89% occupied Dec. 1 (normal 60), 
the same percentage as the month be 
fore, but the figure is misleading because 
additional freezer space had been made 
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om converted coolers so that actually 
>)9,000 Ib. of commodities were 
jded during the month without chang- 
the percentage. 
There were 1,461,000,000 Ib. of com- 
odities in freezer space Dec. 1 (1,522,- 
0.000 Ib. in August, 1941). WEA 


ys more efficient use of warehouses 

yuld take care of 2,000,000,000 Ib. 
But better piling methods require more 
manpower. 

Where It’s Tight—Demands for 
eezer space are increasing. ‘lightest 
eas are those around meat packing 
ities-Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kan- 
4s City, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Balti- 
ore, Philadelphia, and New York. 

To provide more space for carcass 

eats (highest in food value), WKA 
ssued an order Dec. 24 excluding from 
seezer space all lard, cured meats, tal- 
ow, oleo oil, rendered suet, bones (used 
by the soup companies), lungs, udders, 
and horse meat. It also limited to a ten- 
jay period the storage of trimmings like 
tomachs, snouts, tails, feet, knuckles, 
and hocks. Ten per cent more freezer 
pace was expected to result. The usual 
Jause permitting “hardship applica- 
tions” for ee sage ay of removal was 
included in the order, however, and 
these have been pouring in at a rate that 
may reduce the 10%. 
¢Pork Freed—OPA offered packing 
houses and warehouses some help by 
giving consumers a pork bonus of five 
ration points in December and another 
in January and by freeing many frozen 
vegetables, some frozen fruits, and fruit 
juices from rationing. OPA hoped the 
first pork bonus would move 100,000,- 
000 Ib. (fresh and cured), which is three- 
fourths of the total frozen pork (131,- 
172,000 Ib.) in cold storage Dec. 1. The 
second bonus applied to fresh pork and 
sausage only, and its purpose was to keep 
pork from moving into storage. 

Besides meat, other items that aggra- 
vate the warehouse situation are butter 
and cream, poultry and eggs. 
¢Dairy Products Jammed—Butter in 
storage Dec. 1 was 64% above the five- 
year average, 1938-42, a total of 176,- 
(45,000 Ib. Cream totaled 435,000 ten- 
gallon cans against a 187,000 average. 
About 60% of this cream was stored in 
meat-packing states. 

Frozen fruits in storage totaled 240,- 
(00,000 Ib. compared to a 165,000,000- 
lb. average. Many were in barrels for 
makers of preserves and jellies rather 
than in sizes small enough for home 
consumption, but movement into jams 
was slowed down because OPA had 
raised point values two per pound. 

* Increasing Annually—Frozen vegeta- 
bles are an item warehousemen want to 
see move rapidly. OPA took off ration 
points on all but corn, peas, and lima 
beans for January. Frozen vegetables 
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Cautious oil experts are proving un- 
fortunately accurate in their predic- 
tions that the 1,476-mile Little Inch 
pipeline would come in far behind its 
Dec. 1 deadline (BW —Jul.24'43,p14). 
The actual completion date for the 
$75,000,000 line will be at least two 
months late because of 73 breaks in 
the southern leg. All the leaks are in a 


311-mile stretch of welded pipe which 
the War Production Board insisted 
upon over demands of government 
builders for all-seamless tubing. Little 
Inch, a 20-in. products line, is counted 
on to add 235,000 bbl. of gasoline and 
refined oils daily to the 300,000 bbl. 
of crude delivered eastward by the 


Big Inch or 24-in. line. 


totaled 194,370,000 Ib. ‘Dec. 1 com- 
pared to the five-year average of 89,000,- 
000 Ib., but this is a poor yardstick for 
this rapidly growing industry. Popularity 
of frozen vegetables and improvement 
in methods of freezing have greatly in- 
creased the quantity that is stored each 
year. 

Military use of storage cannot be re- 

vealed. Many charge that the Army is 
hoarding food unreasonably. On the 
other hand, the Army (as well as the 
Red Cross) has to be prepared for such 
events as floods, ship sinkings, or mili- 
tary losses. The Army keeps a 90-day 
supply of food for every man in U.S. 
camps, amounting to some 3,000,000,- 
000 Ib., and a 270-day per man supply 
for those overseas, some 6,000,000,000 
Ib. Not all of this, obviously, is in cold 
storage. 
e Space Added—New freezer space that 
came in during 1943 adds up to about 
12,000,000 cu.ft.; new cooler space to 
6,000,000 cu.ft., some of which can be 
converted for colder temperatures if 
equipment is available. Allotment of all 
frozen chickens in storage Dec. 1 for the 
Army’s exclusive use will gradually re- 
lease some freezer space by breaking up 
hoards kept by hotels, restaurants, and 
institutional users. Frozen eggs moving 
to the driers will release more. 

In the Senate, a movement is under 
way to declare pork ration-free. Sponsors 
claim this would allow consumers to buy 
cured hams, too, and store them in their 
own refrigerators and cellars. 


Postwar Flying 


Light planes for $1,000 
predicted as sales leader, but 
better equipped models will 
cost considerably more. 


One more prediction on light aircraft 
that likely will be available for post- 
war buyers—an increasingly interesting 
field for speculation—was advanced this 
week by William D. Hall, chief engi- 
neer of Aeronca Aircraft Corp. He fore- 
cast a light model that would sell for 
around $1,000. 

Such a low-powered unit, Hall told 

members of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, is expected to be a volume 
leader of a postwar market in which 
better equipped but similar models will 
sell at $1,500 (for two passengers) and 
$3,000 (for five passengers). A higher 
performance two-place job was_ pre- 
dicted at a $2,000 level. 
e To Improve Controls—Postwar planes 
for private use, said Hall, will be spin- 
proof and stallproof. Interconnected 
controls will make possible easy coordi- 
nation of rudder and aileron. 

High expense of development and 
tooling would be amortized by manu- 
facturers over periods of years, as in the 
automobile industry, he predicted. 

Operating costs will not be “too 
great.” A gallon of gas will run the 
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Through nearly a century of scien- 
tific advancement and practical 
experience, POWELL Engineering 
has evolved a complete line of 
valves to meet all flow control re- 
quirements. 


On the basis of results through re- 
search, design, expert workmanship 
and quality of materials, POWELL 
VALVES have earned their right 
to the star insignia of quality... 
earned the designation, “Standard 
for Control.” 


POWELL places at the disposal of 
all industry—military, public and 
private—the invitation to “Ask 
POWELL for the answer to all 
valve requirements.” 


Cfrucl Clr er 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


Since 1846 
OHIO 


Valves 
22, 


Dependable 
CINCINNATI 


planes 17 to 18 miles; hangar rent can 
be figured at $15 monthly; insurance 
will be 10% of list price annually. 

@ Higher Speed—Performance will con- 
siderably surpass that of prewar planes; 
cruising speeds of 100 to 120 miles per 
hour will be standard, perhaps 140 
miles for higher-priced jobs, Hall said. 
Landing and takeoff speeds will run 
about 45 m.p.h. 

On the other hand, J. H. Geisse of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has debunked anticipations of airplane 
markets running into hundreds of thou- 
sands of units yearly. 
© Doubts Big Market—On the basis of 
pilots in training (including those in 
the Air Forces), together with past rec- 
ords of airplane purchases by graduate 
students, he figured only 39,000 new 
aircraft would be required for private 
use in 1945, and only 16,000 in 1946, 
due to carryover. But he admitted 
those figures might be expanded by an 
enlarged war-born interest in aviation. 

He declared income bears little rela- 

tionship to aircraft ownership; a survey 
of a small number of plane owners re- 
cently disclosed their income average 
was $2,200 annually. 
e@ For Pleasure—Most private aircraft 
purchases of the past, he said, were for 
pleasure purposes. Only 8% of persons 
checked in a survey bought their planes 
for business transportation. Local fly- 
ing accounted for 42.5% and cross- 
country flying 34.8%, 


“Or Equal” to Go 


Architects and building 
materials makers collaborate in 
eliminating a troublesome clause 
from specifications. 


Joint meetings now being arranged in 

some 20 cities by local chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
Producers Council, national organiza- 
tion of manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and equipment, will promote im- 
mediate practical application of the 
council’s plan to eliminate the trouble- 
breeding “or equal” clause from con- 
struction specifications. 
@ Quality at Minimum Cost—Bane of 
the architect, engineer, general contrac- 
tor, and subcontractor, the “or equal” 
clause had its genesis in the laudable at- 
tempt to obtain specified quality for the 
owner at minimum cost. A named prod- 
uct in the contract proposal was fol- 
lowed by the “or equal” age to 
permit bidders to submit the lowest 
obtainable price, based either on the 
named _ product or on another of equiva- 
lent quality. 


Because what constituted a; 

lent product frequently was 
debate, a high-quality product oi ten hag 
to compete in price with one of \nferio, 
quality. When the “equal” proc ict ya, 
in the borderline zone of debat Qual. 
ity, the opinions of the archi a 
contractor clashed. One of them: hid tp 
concede to the other, with iting 
money loss to the contractor or with 
possible quality sacrifice on the part of 
the owner. 
@ Only One Specified—Under tive ney 
plan, the architect or enginec! iting 
the specifications names the product on 
which the base bid is to be offered. Gep 
eral contractors, and through them the 
subcontractors, are free to submit pro 
posals for alternative products, providing 
additions or deductions to be applied to 
the base bid if such alternative p! 
are adopted. 

With base bids and alternate estj- 
mates in hand, the owner and his archi- 
tect or engineer decide which products 
to accept for incorporation in the struc. 
ture, and these products are specified in 
the contract finally signed. 
® Based on Experience—The plan ap 
proved by the council in 1942, was 
adopted in principle by the architect 
in their annual convention last May. To 
put the adopted principle to work, local 
A.I.A. chapters and Producers Council 
clubs soon will hold their joint meet 
ings, inviting the cooperation of organ 
ized engineering, contractor, and sub 
contractor groups. 

Certain architects and engineers for 
some time have eliminated the “or 
equal” clause from contracts, and the 
plan now advocated is based on the pro- 
cedure which has proved most satisfac- 
tory to them. 


PARI-MUTUELS HIT JACKPOT 


While the metropolitan dailies, per 
haps from force of habit, still treat the 
annual report of the New York State 
Racing Commission as a subject for 
comment on sports pages only, the 1943 
edition lays claim, by size of figures, to 
inclusion in any financial section. 

Last year’s total betting on the pari 
mutuel machines at the state’s tracks 
reached the staggering sum of $254,- 
636,000, a level some 62% above 1942 

New York State’s income from the 
sport soared last year to $19,190,000 
from the pari-mutuels, the special ad- 
mission tax of 15%, and other sources. 

The average daily bet by a person on 
the New York State tracks jumped to 
$80.70 last year. For the first time since 
the mutuel machines were installed some 
four years ago, $10 bets proved more 
popular than the old favorite $2 as war- 
swollen incomes were reflected in the 


betting. 
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TYPICAL RESULTS 
BRAZING carbide tool tips— all 
sizes. Time: 10 to 50 seconds. 
ANNEALING 75 mm. steel cartridge 
cases to 70-75 R.B. Time: 10 
seconds. 

HEATING to 2200° F. for forming 
1” on end of 1” bars. Output: 
90 per hour. 

HARDENING wearing surface of 
teeth of small bevel gears. Time: 


18 seconds, 
ie 


om 
"s 
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To revolutionize heat treating in 
thousands of plants 


The “TOCCO JR. 7%” offers 
thousands of shops a thrifty head 
start in the race for better prod- 
ucts at lower cost with TOCCO 
Induction Heat Treating. 


This new TOCCO has a DE- 
TACHABLE WORK UNIT 
which can be mounted on a 
suitable bench in the produc- 
tion line (as shown above), 
handy to related operations, 
with the power unit located wher- 
ever desired. This higher degree 


of versatility and adaptability of 
heat treating affords greater pro- 
duction flexibility for fast-moving 
manufacturers. 


Here are the cost-cutting 
advantages of iarger TOCCO 
machines in a complete motor- 
generator type induction heat 
treating unit at a new Jow cost. 
Output is 7% K.W. (9600 cycles). 


Write today for free descriptive 
bulletin on this new TOCCO. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY @ Cleveland, Ohio 


HARDENING ..BRAZING 
ANNEALING..HEATING 


Viultiplies 


muscle-power more 


T a maft.to lift mgrey 

faster, because of abrand new 
designcreated byour eerswho 
refused torbe boun tradition. 

Before ‘Budgit’ i @in Blocks, 
spur-geared hand hpisty followed 
the same general design,/pattern 
established 50 yeaf§ ago. ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blotks are hew and radi- 
cally different frompast concepts. 

Size for'size they weigh much 
less than jother standard spur- 
geared blogks. The largest size, 
with which a mam can lift two 
tons, weighs onlyy 81 Ibs. Thus 
they all set a néw standard in 
portability, f 

They hafg in perfect balance 
with or without Idads. The mech- 
anism is complétely enclosed 
and packed’jn grease so that the 
lubricant stays ih and dirt and 
dust are keptioug. Even the hand 
wheel is protected. 

Their exceptionally light weight 
is obtained by the new modern 
design and the liberal use of alloy 
steels; easier operation by the use 
of anti-friction bearings through- 
out; smoother lifting by the use 
of a roller type load chain that 
does not stretch, stiffen or bind; 
an improved automatic brake pre- 
vents the load from descending 
except at the will of the operator. 

‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift 
up to 4, 4, 7 and 2 tons and prices start 


at $59.50 list. Send for Bulletin No. 357 
containing complete information. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
. Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of “Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ industria! Instruments. 


|Gum’s Still Tight 


Even though quotas of 
peppermint oil have been eased, 
the services get first bite, and 
little gum is left for civilians. 


Gum chewers can’t count on getting 

more of their favorite brands now that 
the War Food Administration has in- 
creased manufacturers’ quotas of pepper- 
mint oil from 30% to 70% of their 1941 
consumption, (By the same order, phar- 
maceutical manufacturers’ quotas of this 
oil that flavors 35% to 40% of all 
United States-made chewing gum were 
increased to 100%, with dentifrice mak- 
ers’ quotas raised to 75%.) 
e Farmers’ Stocks Frozen—WFA’s goal 
in restricting peppermint oil was to as- 
sure the 100,000 Ib. required for lend- 
lease to England. At the same time, 
farmers’ fo of peppermint oil (which 
is produced on the same Indiana and 
Michigan farms where peppermint is 
grown) were frozen. 

For all practical purposes, the farmers 

had already frozen their supplies, since 
they refused to sell at the $5.50-per-lb. 
ceiling set by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. ‘This figure was satisfactory for 
the bumper 1942 crop, but not for 
the scant 1943 crop on which produc- 
tion costs were estimated at $6.25 per 
Ib. of oil. 
@eGum Makers Dug It Up—The re- 
strictions were eased Jan. 1—retroactive 
to Nov. 1—after three of the major gum 
manufacturers (Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., and American 
Chicle Co.) dug up from their own in- 
ventories the 100,000 Ib. for lend-lease. 
They also agreed not to purchase pep- 
permint oil until the new crop is avail- 
able next August. 

What peppermint users hope for now 

is a revision upward of the farmers’ ceil- 
ing to at least $7 a lb., which would 
bring an estimated 500,000 Ib. of oil on 
the market. ' 
e@ Menthol From Brazil—Another factor 
that is helping to ease the squeeze is 
the importation of Japanese-type men- 
thol from Brazil; menthol users have 
been obliged to use redistilled pepper- 
mint oil since Japanese imports were cut 
off by the war. 

But another shortage looms on the 
horizon. Manufacturers fear govern- 
ment restrictions may be placed on 
spearmint oil, since disappointed pep- 
permint users have been turning to 
spearmint oil. Together, these two oils 
flavor about 90% of United States chew- 


ing gum. 
e@ Can’t Meet Demand—Even if gum 


manufacturers could get unlimited sup- 


plics of essential oils, the 
couldn’t supply the swollen « 
mand for gum. Limitation 
facilities, and shortages of | 
ents like sugar and chicle, , 
limit present production to 
same as 1941, peak peacetim« 
about 140,000,000 boxes (o! 
ages) were produced. Labor is 
serious problem, since pro 
highly mechanized. 

Civilians must take what’ 
the armed forces get their sha: 
rations and through ships ser 
and post exchanges. Wrigk 
that its jobbers are getting 50 
of their 1941 supplies, depx 
current production, under a 
calculated quota system adj 
shifts in population. 
e Bulk Gum _ Going—Since 
brands are hard to find on deak 
ters, brands of gum that have h« 
enjoyed only marginal popularity ax 
flourishing, and penny bulk gum hy 
virtually disappeared since its make: 
discovered the same ingredients noy 
sell more profitably in a branded pack. 
age. 


LIGHT LIFE-SAVER 


Plane or shipwreck survivors have bet- 
ter chances of rescue at sea with a new 
plastic signal light that weighs only 
6 oz. Designed for plenty of abuse 
and immersion, the 5x2-in. torch takes 
standard flashlight bulbs and batteries 
and is guaranteed to burn twelve 
hours. Simple construction and a fool- 
proof switch, integral with the red- 
domed lens, meet specifications of the 
Coast Guard’s Bureau of Marine In- 
spection & Navigation. Made by 
Colvin-Slocum Boats, Inc., Amesbury, 
Mass., the signal torch is fitted with 
both a lanyard and a pin for secure an- 
choring to life belts (above). 
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people 
that th 
out ser 

Tele 
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only 10 
and ot! 


aafPhones at Peak 
: Bell System reports all- 
“me high in number of patrons, 
ind there still are over 600,000 


applications waiting. 


The Bell ‘Telephone System entered 


he new year with a record of having 
bict all war demands bit with over 
600,000 applications for other service 
unfilled. The waiting list consists of 


nonessential businesses and _ residential 
customec;rs. 
¢ No Serious Squawks—No nonmilitary 
fully gtclephones have been manufactured 
1 since November, 1942, hence many of 
the applicants will have to wait until 
‘Duly folks with service give it up. It is a 
yun. Moompliment to the war temper of the 
tof: people (and to Bell public relations) 
that the delays have been accepted with- 
out serious squawking. 

Telephone companies are operating 
under WPB’s Utilities Order U-2. ‘This 
only insures service to the armed forces 
and others connected with defense, pub- 
lic health, and general welfare. 

e Limits Reached—By the first of this 
year, more than 35% of the central 
ofices with 1,000 or more telephones 
had reached the limit of connections 


installations but denial by Bell of thou- 
sands of requests for fancy service items. 

ile nonessential applications for 
service can be met only from discon- 
nections, certain preferences are hon- 
ored. Thus the first to be served are 
business firms that had phones but have 
moved to new locations; the second are 
residential subscribers who move; the 
third new business enterprises or con- 
cems requiring additional service; and 
finally new residential requests. 


permitted by Uncle Sam. Restrictions | 
have meant not only delay in new phone | 


¢ All-Time High—During 1943 Bell | 


added 1,200,@00 phones. This brought 
its total to 21,000,000, an all-time high. 
bet. fm /he independent companies (kindly re- 
garded by Bell because they protect it 
on from the charge of monopoly) reached 
) @ atotal of 5,000,000. At the end of 1939, 
use #® there were 16,500,000 Bell phones and 
kes BR 4,225,000 independents. 
ries While Bell carried its war load with 
4 minimum of new equipment, there 
were spectacular increases in numbers 
of employees—a total of 425,000 at the 
ed- i end of the year. During 1943, 125,000 
the J "ew telephone operators were hired by 
In- § te company, many of them to handle 
by fg Ucteased toll calls. By Jan. 1, there were 
‘55,000 of these girls, more operators 
than ever before. 
ith J * Materials Saved—Shortcuts and new 
an- #@ ‘chniques have enabled the company 
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the secret of getting 


FASTEST DELIVER 


re wait for “routine” afternoon pickups, when shipping 
AIR EXPRESS. Get your shipments on the way as soon 
as they are ready —as early in the day as possible. 

That’s the secret of getting fastest delivery. Because you 
avoid possible delay, due to end-of-day congestion when 
Airline traffic is at its peak. 

And to cut costs— AIR EXPREsS shipments should 
be packed compactly but securely, to obtain the 
best ratio of size to weight. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 


Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based 
on “hours” not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-1, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


DRAWN FROM PHOTO BY 
U.S. NAVY COMBAT PHOTOGRAPHER 


Flight Control uses Operadio equipment aboard a “‘flat-top’’ as dive bomber takes off 


WHEN THE NAVY WANTS ACTION IT’S 
ee 99 
SAitconces 
...and when the time comes for action on electronic applications 
to your product or process, come to Operadio—one of the first to 
build and deliver this vital Communications Control Equipment for the U. S. 
Navy. For its design, engineering and manufacture, the Navy placed full 
responsibility with Operadio. Having pioneered in designing and building the 
first commercial portable radio more than 20 years ago, we were naturally 
proud to utilize our seasoned electronic “know-how” on such an essential war 


job. This experience is helping solve today’s war problems . . . let it serve you 


on tomorrow’s business problems. Operadio Manufacturing Company. 


r 


OPERADIO PLANT BROADCASTING FOR MUSIC AND VOICE-PAGING 
- « FLEXIFONE INTERCOMMUNICATION 


oPERADIo 
SBeteonce Speciatésia 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
SYMBOL OF ELECTRONIC P EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 


\ 


~ 


| to save huge quantities of war 

| Some 750,000 earlier types 

| phones were returned to servi 

| ing over 500,000 of the old 

| desk-stand model. Stocks of 
throughout the entire system | 

| cut to the bone to make su: 
equipment is working to the ]i 

Less material is being used f 

Usually cords connecting phon, 4 
placed when they become fray \ 

| the worn cord is wrapped wit! 

not replaced until it ceases to | 

e Drops Repaired—The drop 

link between the company’s lin 

customer's premises, requires | 

| care since it consists of twin co; 

| steel conductors separated by 

| sheathed in braid which is imp 

| with a weather resistant. Instea 

| placing drop lines showing detericrati 

| repairmen now repaint them or € the 

| sound sections for splicing. In |942 
about 35,000,000 ft. of drop wire wer 

| reconditioned and kept in service, wit 

| a saving of 80,000 Ib. of copper, | 5 

lb. of rubber, 220,000 Ib. of ste: 

Ordinarily bare copper line 


scrapped because the Salvage value j 
high compared to the cost of new wir 
| Now specially designed reels attached t 


| trucks wind in old wire with the lea 

possible damage from breaks and kink 

Early in 1941, Bell was using copper line 
wire at the rate of 25,000,000 Ib. ann 

ally. In 1942, about 9,000,900 Ib. of thi 
wire were re-used. 

Linemen were lavish in their use of 
solder for joining lead cables. A new 
“Victory joint” saves 60% of the quan- 
tity formerly used, which means that 
110,000 Ib. of tin are released annually 
for other uses. 

@ Toll Calls Dialed—Shortcuts in the 
toll service were especially significant 
One improvement was the changeover 
to the “Number 4 Switching System” 
at Philadelphia. It made Philly the cen- 
ter of a toll dialing network wherein op- 
erators at key sets can dial directly a 
number in another city, thereby rclicv- 
ing the second exchange of the traffic 

Another speedup is the automatic 
toll ticketing machine, first installed at 
Culver City, Calif. This equipment 
prints a complete record of each call, en- 
ables subscribers to dial numbers in ad- 
jacent towns directly, without the help 
of an operator (BW—Dec.4’43,p69 
@ Savings Cited—Bell reveals that all its 
economies reduced copper requirements 
from a peak annual rate of 92,000 tons 
to 6,000 tons last year. By returning 
10,000 tons of salvaged copper to the 
national pool, Bell more than offset the 


amount of new copper used. Similar 
savings enabled the company to cut its 
use of aluminum from an annual rate of 
1,200 tons to 25 tons; and rubber from 
an annual rate of 2,100 tons to 130 tons. 
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H E WA R-anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


he Borders—An Issue Now 


Russia’s crossing of 1939 Polish frontier and Soviet's 
proposals for composing differences rivet the United Nations’ 
attention; report reveals huge role of lend-lease. 


From Stalingrad to Sarny is 825 miles. 

It is also 15 months, billions of dol- 
Jars of twisted, burned-out war matériel, 
and millions of shattered Germans and 
Russians. It is the record of the most 
spectacular of United Nations victories. 
¢ Old Lines, New Problems—This week 
the Red Army plowed across a historic 
frontier into territory Germans call Ost- 
land, Poles call Poland, and Russians 
call the Soviet Ukraine. Signposts and 
gravestones bear inscriptions in all three 
languages. 

Farther south, the Red Army stabbed 
across the Russian river Bug into Trans- 
Dneistria—Rumanian prize for alliance 
with Berlin—toward the ‘Tsarist—and 
post-1940 Soviet—territory of Bessarabia. 
e Proposed Solutions—Soviet seizure of 
pre-1939 Polish soil raised again the is- 
sue of Russian borders. Poland’s exile 
government told Poles neither to aid nor 
to resist the Red Army. Moscow’s tart 
response (1) offered Poland the 1919 eth- 
nic frontier drawn by Britain’s Lord 
Curzon, (2) indicated readiness to adjust 
this line, (3) proposed Polish title to 
German-held Silesia and East Prussia, 
and (4) invited Poland to join the 
Czech-Soviet mutual-aid pact signed last 
month. 

In 1919, as a condition of allied rec- 

ognition of its independence, Poland 
had signed the Minorities Treaty of the 
Versailles Pact, but friction between 
Poles and Ukrainians—some 5,000,000 
in number—continued. In 1934, Josef 
Beck unilaterally abrogated this treaty as 
a condition of Polish support for the 
League of Nations’ invitation to Russia 
to join the League. France and Britain 
acceded to this breaking of Versailles au- 
thority—a point not missed in Berlin— 
although two-thirds of the league already 
favored Soviet membership. 
* Raises Czech Question—Inviting Po- 
land to sign the Czech-Soviet pact raises 
old border issues between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. On Oct. 2, 1938, after 
German partition of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland occupied the steel center of 
Teschen, and a week later, Bogumin— 
gaining 400 sq. mi. and a population of 
240,000, predominantly non-Polish. 

Spearheading Soviet forces striking 
toward Warsaw are the Kosciusko and 
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Dombrowsky divisions, formed from 
Polish refugees in Russia. 

e Other Volunteers—Even before the 
Czech-Soviet pact—reconstituting what 
Munich had destroyed—Czech forces 
were arming in Russia with complete ap- 
proval of the exile government. 

Frenchmen who escaped to Russia 
now are flying under their tricolor with 
Soviet Falcons. 

And last week, with the announce- 

ment that a Yugoslav detachment includ- 
ing Croats, Serbs, Bosnians, Slovenes, 
and Montenegrins is in training under 
Red Army guidance, Moscow made it 
clear that more allied groups would be 
forthcoming. There will unquestionably 
be Rumanian refugees and deserters 
from German-Rumanian forces in Rus- 
sia to lead the Red Army across the 
Dniester into Bessarabia and beyond. 
@ Western Counterparts—Although it is 
not an exact parallel, this effort of the 
Soviets echoes British and American aid 
to various refugee groups. The citizens 
of a half-dozen allied nations pilot and 
crew the giant bombers and fighters 
which are hammering the invasion coast 
and industrial heart of Germany from 
the west. 

In the latest report to Congress on 

the operations of lend-lease, President 
Roosevelt estimated the free forces of oc- 
cupied Europe now fighting or training 
under allied direction at “several hun- 
dred thousand.” 
@ Reverse Lend-Lease—To Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Greece, the 
United States has provided lend-lease 
aid. From these nations, the Allies have 
obtained the use of some 10,000,000 
tons of shipping. 

Dutch fliers who escaped from Eu- 
rope or the Netherlands East Indies have 
been trained under lend-lease and sent 
back to fight against the enemy in. Eu- 
rope and Asia. Yugoslav fliers, trained 
here and in Britain, are now flying with 
the Allied Mediterranean air forces. 
@ The Lend-Lease Total—These miscel- 
laneous activities of lend-lease, however, 
are almost lost in the surging growth of 
aid to the principal Allies, Britain and 
the Soviet Union. Total aid at Nov. 30 
hit $18,608,553,000, transfers (exclud- 


Tingo Maria 


© sures, were 


More than 3,000 workers, using scores 
of giant bulldozers, modern steam 
shovels, and hundreds of heavy-duty 
trucks, are completing the final stretch 
of a 525-mile highway that crosses 
Peru’s towering Andes at an altitude 
of 15,000 ft. to link the main Pacific 
port of Callao with the headwaters of 
the Amazon. Started in 1932 in a 
desperate effort to provide a supply 
route to Peruvian troops then fight- 
ing on the Colombian frontier, the 
toad now will be used to open up a 
vast tropical hinterland on the eastern 
slopes of the coastal range where 
quinine and tea plantations have 
been started. Ships of 3,000 tons can 
navigate the Amazon as far as Pucalpa, 
the road’s eastern terminus. 
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Lend-Lease 
Exporis 


Exports 
5 ula 1 ee ee hese 
1941 1942 1943 


Millions of Dollars per Month 


Deto’ Dept of Commerce, 


lend-Leose Administration © BUSINESS WEEK 


This country’s exports have soared to 
three times the monthly level of 1929, 
but close examination reveals that 
lend-lease accounts for the bulk of the 
business. Actually, cash exports are 
dwindling. Encouraging angle not gen- 
erally realized is the extent to which 
the picture will be altered by “cash 
reimbursable lend-lease” and “reverse 
lend-lease,” which are described by 
the former Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor, E. R. Stettinius, Jz., in his book 
“Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory” 
(Macmillan), published this week. 


ing services rendered) amounted to $16,- 
135,849,000, and actual exports (chart, 
above) to $13,844,000,000. 

Exports are the real key to battle effec- 
tiveness of lend-lease. Shipments to 
Great Britain totaled $5,980,000,000, to 
the Soviet Union $3,550,000,000, and 
to all other areas $4,314,000,000. (All 
figures are exclusive of losses en route.) 
@ The Leading Items—Munitions—ord- 
nance, ammunition, aircraft, tanks, 
motor vehicles, and watercraft—bulked 
large in total lend-lease shipments: $7,- 
480,000,000. Industrial items—mainly 
machinery, metals, and petroleum— 
amounted to $3,536,000,000; agricul- 
tural products came to $2,838,000,000. 

During the first eleven months of 
1943, the United Kingdom received 
$443,483,000 in tanks and parts, $471,- 
608,000 in planes and parts, and $490,- 
000,000 in ordnance and ammunition— 
most of it destined for use in western 
Europe. 

During the same period, Soviet Rus- 
sia obtained $39,144,000 in tanks, $312,- 
164,000 in motor vehicles and parts, 
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$293,531,000 in ordnance and ammuni- 
tion, and $416,282,000 in planes and 
parts, for use in the coordinated death- 
stroke of the Allies. In addition, Russia 
received more than double the amount 
of food shipped in 1942, a total of 
1,790,000 tons valued at $409,740,000. 
@ Stockpiles of Invasion—Lend-lease dur- 
ing the last year has more and more 
tended to exceed the rate of its con- 
sumption in battle. ‘T'remencous stock- 
piles have accumulated in Britain and 
other strategic spots for use in the final 
“east, west, and south” drives of United 
Nations armies and air forces. 

This year will not only witness the 
full expenditure of these stocks but call 
forth more and more lend-lease exports— 
already edging back and forth across the 
$1,000,000,000-a-month rate—in order 
to guarantee victory in Europe. 


Vegetable Stew 


Old controversy revived 
as shipments from Mexico hit 
trainload a day; tariff stirs 
conflicting interests. 


An old controversy popped into the 
limelight this week as Mexican winter 
vegetables began flowing across the bor- 
der at a rate likely to boost the season’s 
total (December through April) to 10,- 
000 carloads valued at $20,000,000. 
eEn Route to Canada—Ordinarily, 
Mexican growers waybill most vegetable 
shipments—which this month reached 
the rate of a trainload a day—to Can- 
ada, which has no duty on vegetable 
imports. Then, if their agents find a 
more profitable market en route, they 
divert as many carloads as can be sold 
more profitably to United States buyers. 
Since all such shipments move under 
government bond, the tariff must be 
paid if a car is released short of the 
Canadian border. 

It is this angle that is stirring con- 
flicting interests in Florida and Texas, 
where there is a stout desire to see the 
domestic market fully protected, and in 
Mexico where progressive young busi- 
ness men in the fertile plains along the 
Gulf of California would like to develop 
a steady outlet in the United States for 
large supplies of winter vegetables. 
€ Femsioan Lead—By far the larger part 
of the shipments consists of tomatoes 
(80% last year), the remainder being 
made up of green peas, peppers, canta- 
loupes, and watermelons. 

On all of these products, the United 
States has imposed a tariff which, in 
the case of tomatoes, amounts to 3¢ a 
lb. This is aimed at protecting growers 
in Florida, who normally ship between 


4,000 carloads and 5,000 carloas, ang 
growers in the Rio Grande V. \c 
Texas, who usually ship less th 
for in the rest of the South ond i, 
Southern California, the peak f th 
marketing season for these p ; 
products comes after April. 
@ Efforts Concentrated—Up to thi tinge 
this tariff was imposed in 1930, 
was steadily developing its exp: 
in the United States. In the | 
season, however, acreage was ¢1 
48,000 to 27,000, and exporters 
trated their sales efforts on a fi 
kets where the public was willing 
fancy prices for fresh winter tomatoes 
It was then that Canada was 
ered as an outlet, and plantings grady. 
ally increased until this winter inh 
75,000 acres in western Mexico are de. 
voted to the growing of winte: 
tables for export. 
@ Looking to Future—It is obvio. 
current high prices and enlarged de 
mand are a wartime phenomenon, but 
Mexicans are quietly investigating the 
possibilities of maintaining volume after 
the wartime demand subsides. They 
know that if their efforts in the United 
States fail, they can still rely on a big 
market in Canada. 
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Growers Protest 


India rubber plantations 
ired at restrictive measures which 
hamper output as competitive 
menace of synthetic overhangs. 


British foreign trade controls in areas 
traditionally dominated by London got 
another rap this week when rubber 
growers in India protested that output 
was being curtailed by restrictive meas 
ures. : 

e Supplies Too Expensive—Claim of the 
little group of growers is that they are 
being forced to pay higher prices for 
their supplies than if they were located 
in one of the zones allocated to Amen- 
can supply houses; that deliveries were 
dangerously slowed by red tape; and that 
the prices received for raw rubber were 
not commensurate with those paid by 
the United States in its new supply 
bases in Liberia and in Latin America 

No immediate action is proposed, but 
it is expected that with the imminent 
new drives likely soon to liberate Japa- 
nese-held plantations in southeastem 
Asia, Washington will play a more im- 
portant role in the Far Eastern rubber 
world. 

@ The Synthetic Threat—Extension of 
the existing world rubber control pro- 
gram for four months. until a new plan 
can be worked out in collaboration with 
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fp ELECTRON TUBE, it has been said, 
can do more amazing things than 
any other device yet created by man. 


And we don’t mean the wild-eyed, 
sleight-of-hand sort of thing so many 
people have in mind when they talk 
about “The World of Tomorrow.” 


We mean cold, hard, practical things 
—like saving a manufacturer time and 
money—today, not day-after-tomorrow! 


Take yourself, for instance. Ten to 
one you're in the business of making 
(or selling, or financing) a mass-pro- 
duction item that has to be painted be- 
fore it goes on sale. So naturally you want 
to get the most out of the paint you're 
paying for each month. That’s where 
en RCA Electron Tube can help you! 


Photo below shows a device we our- 
selves are using to save money in paint- 
ing RCA metal tubes. A conveyor car- 
ries the unpainted tubes in front of two 
spray guns and on into the baking oven. 
A control mechanism, built around an 


How to save paint- 


with an RCA Electron Tube 


electronic switch, makes certain that the 
guns spray each tube completely but 
withhold the spray if, as occasionally 
happens, two or more successive tubes 
are missing from their sockets. 


An RCA Electron Tube is used to 
control this operation in the manufa 
ture of tubes. And it may be that RCA 
can supply your engineers with informa 
tion about tubes that will enable them to 
design equipment to perform some re 
quired job faster, better, cheaper, o1 
more safely than you are now doing it. 


For, just as the Magic Brain of all 
electronic equipment is a tube, so th 
fountain-head of modern tube develop 


ment is RCA. 


A copy of our booklet Elec- 
trons in Action at RCA is yours 
for the asking. Simply write 
Room 464, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” 


RCA’s great show Saturday nights, 
7 to 8, E. W. T., Blue Network. 


The Magic Brain that operates this device is 
an RCA Electron Tube—Type Number 2050 
By seeing to it that a minimum amount of 
paint was wasted against non-existent tubes, 
it justified the entire cost of installation in 
a very short period of time. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


A fistful of wartime dollars and 
a slingful of unwieldy pipe have 
certain things in common. Both 
“weigh heavy”... they're slip- 
pery ...and only a good, stout 
hold can keep them under con- 
trol. That’s why, on the money 
side, Uncle Sam asks every indi- 
vidual to curb needless spending. 
By saving, instead of competing 
for scarce goods, we can keep 
prices down. 

For men in industry we'd like 
to add a related suggestion. A 
firm grip on material handling 
operations helps to hold produc- 
tion costs in line. You get such 
a grip with Yellow Strand Braided 


Wire Rope Safety Slings. For these 
flexible slings speed work, curtail 
waste, promote security of men 
and loads. The patented braiding 
enables them literally to take a 
snug grasp on problem lifts— 
slick, sliding pipe, bulky refinery 
towers, odd-shaped castings and 
the like. Due to light weight and 
high kink resistance, the slings 
are quickly attached, easy to man- 
age, economical of manpower. 
Broderick & Bascom’s staff of 
specialized sling engineers will 


cooperate in fitting versatile ' 


Yellow Strand Braided Slings to 
your specific jobs. Send your 
inquiry now. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Housten, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Braided Wire Rope 
SAFETY SLINGS 


the United States indicates 
tance of the old natural rubbx 
oly to ignore the wishes of tl 
States, its biggest market. 
With synthetic productio 
uled to approach 800,000 to: 
(normal United States consu: 
natural rubber averaged betw: 
000 and 700,000 tons a vear). 
plantation owners of Ceylon, 
the Netherlands East Ind: 


| French Indo-China are no lon 


to deal high-handedly with A 
consumers. 

Chis week’s protest from In 
cates that some growers are a 
work on plans to cut producti 
to a minimum in order to m« 
advantageously the threat of 
competition. 


CHINESE EASE RESTRICTIONS 


Until recently, Chinese law required 
that 51% of the interest in any business 
enterprise be Chinese-owned, that di- 
rectors be mainly Chinese. 

At the Eleventh Plenary Session of 


a - “ur 


KF 

| Railroads at Peak Strain N a= 
to Mount Invasion MILLIONS oF 
<- rid wuenen ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL TABLOID 


Unique in journalistic history is the 
London Daily Mail’s new transatlan- 
tic newspaper which is edited on Fleet 
Street and printed in New York. 
Flown to the United States on micro- 
film, the new edition (above) 1 
“blown up” to 9x12 in. and printed 
on slick paper. Its news and pictures 
are digested from regular Mail edi- 
tions and are aimed at strengthening 
Anglo-American goodwill through free 
distribution to government and bust 
ness officials. Only 3,000 copies are 
printed, because the paper has no paid 
circulation or news stand sale. 


8 & B's Army-Navy “E” Flag, Four Times Won, Means that 
WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 
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he Central Executive Council and the 
entral Supervisory Council of the Kuo- 
nintang—China’s governing party—reso- 


tions designed to modify restrictions 
»n foreign investment and control were 
assed “1n order to speed up the comple- 
‘on of industrial reconstruction pro- 
prams. + « ig 

The top policy body resolved that 
‘hereafter, no fixed restriction shall be 
laced on the ratio of foreign capital in- 
estment in joint enterprises... .”” Ex- 
ept for the chairman of the board, 
anagement need not necessarily be 
‘hinese. But these modifications en- 
isaged will apply to nongovernment 
nterprises, and government's sphere is 
broad. 

According to Dr. Wong Wen-hao, 
Minister of Economic Affairs, quoted in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations’ “Far 
Eastern Survey,” government enterprises 
include the following categories: ‘‘(1) 
those closely related to national defense 
and especially suited to government op- 
cation; (2) those necessitating govern- 
ment plannimg or control; (3) those re- 
quired by national defense and the peo- 
ple’s livelihood; where there is no assur- 
ance of a profitable return on inyest- 
ment; and (4) those required for supply- 
ing power or fuel to private enterprises.” 


CANADA 


Industry Triumphs 


Bargaining status granted 
plant unions over the protests of 


organized labor in code taking 


shape in the Dominion. 


OTTAWA—Unaffiliated or plant un- 
ions will be recognized as bargaining 
awencies under Canada's projected labor 
code for compulsory collective bargain- 
ing—if and when it comes into opera- 
tion. 

This is a victory for Canadian indus- 
trialists and for the moderate Canadian 
Trades & Labor Congress (an affiliate 
of the A.F.L.) over the Canadian Con- 
oa of Labor (Canadian model of the 

10.). 

*Clashed With Industry—In National 
War Labor Board investigations last 
May, leading to recommendations for 
mandatory bargaining in war industry, 
the Canadian Congress of Labor de- 
manded that plant unions be denied 
bargaining status. The Canadian Manu- 
ficturers Assn. and other business bodies 
contested this demand, and the A.F.L. 
organization took the middle ground of 
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asking disallowance only where plant 
unions could be proved subject to em- 
ployer influence. 

The provision for plant unions is 

considered important because the pro- 
posed wartime labor code is designed 
to serve as the cornerstone of labor 
relations control in the Dominion after 
the war. 
@ Closed Shop Optional—Although de- 
tails of the new labor code have not 
been officially disclosed, it appears that 
unions will lose out in still another sec- 
tion of the code which is slated for 
adoption. ‘The closed shop will not be 
mandatory. 

As drafted, the code recognizes the 

right of an employee to take a job on 
nonunion terms. Labor leaders have 
fought for and industrial management 
has stoutly opposed the principle of the 
closed shop. 
@ Responsibility Required—Industry has 
been at least partly upheld in another 
main contention, that unions as bargain- 
ing agencies should be made responsible 
for keeping bargains. The principle of re- 
sponsibility is established, but code pro- 
visions for enforcement of that principle 
so far lack teeth. 

In an effort to bypass the federal- 

provincial clash on labor jurisdiction, 
Ottawa will submit the code to provin- 
cial pene for approval, stipulat- 
ing that it is to cover war industry (over 
which Ottawa has control) but that 
provinces may extend application to 
other industries. In its administration, 
Ottawa will maintain a National Labor 
Relations Board with regional boards 
selected by the provinces. 
e Bonus Trouble—Apart from the threat 
that C. P. McTague may resign as chair- 
man of NWLB because of delay in ap- 
plying his code recommendations, Ot- 
tawa’s chief labor problem today 
concerns mandatory. merging of the 
cost-of-living bonus with basic wage 
rates, due with the first pay check after 
Feb. 15. 

The bonus system—requiring a per- 
centage wage rise with each one-point 
climb in the cost-of-living index—has 
been abandoned. -In its = Hog current 
bonus payments are to be added to basic 
wages, and there will be no further up- 
ward adjustment unless a three-point 
index boost occurs, in which case new 
arrangements will be made. 

e Competitive Edge—Some difficulties 
connected with the wage and bonus 
merger—such as determining basic wages 
of piece workers—will have to be set- 
tled by NWLB where employers and 
workers cannot agree. Because some 
companies are paying the maximum 
bonus of $4 a week and others the min- 
imum bonus of 95¢ a week, it is feared 
that the merger may carry competitive 
advantages in production costs for the 


firm paying the low bonus when civilian 
production is resumed. This will prob- 
ably be prevented by an NWLB ruling 
against “gross inequalities” in wage rates 
as provided for in the new wage-control 


order (BW—Dec.11'43,p44). 


POSTWAR TRADE DISCUSSED 


Canadian government tariff and trade 
experts and economists have been dis 
cussing a U. S.-British-Canadian postwar 
trade plan in Washington this week. 

Following Canadian talks with Lon 
don, the current negotiations are bx 
lieved to be the first step toward imple 
mentation of Art. VII of the master 
lend-lease agreements. Although Canada 
is not a recipient of lend-lease, adler 
ence to the postwar economic principles 
of Art. VII was made through an ex 
change of notes with Washington on 
Nov. 30, 1942. 

Art. VII provides that in the settk 
ment of lend-lease accounts, the terms 
shall be such as not to burden commerce 
and shall “include provision for action 
. . « by all countries of a like mind 
directed to the expansion . . . of pro 
duction, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods; to the elim- 
ination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, 
and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers. . . .” 

Current talks are the second step— 
reciprocal trade agreements were the 
first—in reversing the trend toward 
tariff discriminations initiated in 1930 
with the Hawley-Smoot tariff law which 
brought British Empire retaliation in 
the Ottawa agreements of 1932, 


IMPORT PLAN DROPPED 


After consulting with Washington, 
Ottawa has dropped a plan to remove 
a long list of commodities from the 
import restrictions of the 194] War 
Exchange Conservation Act, despite a 
tidy dollar balance in Canadian coffers. 

. S. officials looked askance at the 
possibility of further drains on civilian 
supply to Canadian purchasers but may 

o along with Ottawa intentions to 
ower the bar to certain textile goods. 
Although the restrictions are Canadian, 
the closeness of economic integration 
between the countries is evidenced by 
Ottawa’s consultation with Washington. 

One side issue, however, may “ a 
relaxation of restrictions on U. S. funds 
available to Canadians wishing to travel 
south on nonessential business. Until 
now the limit has been $5, all other 
costs dependent on some American 
angel guaranteeing to foot the bill. Al- 
though an increase is expected, Ottawa 
has not divulged the exact extent of its 
impending lenience. 
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WITH POWER TO SPARE 


Equipped with multiple diesel engine- 
generators that drive a main propul- 
sion motor, United Fruit’s La Playa 
(above) may usher in a new trend in 
marine power sources. Laid up in a 
Gulf port, the craft was recommis- 
sioned after being fitted with a battery 
of five power units which not only 
make available 27,000 cu.ft. of added 


cargo space but increase its speed 14 
knots. Each of the 1,200-hp. engines 
—products of General Motors—drive 
a 500-kw. generator and a 200-kw. 
auxiliary generator, the latter for re- 
frigeration. In 20 months of opera- 
tion after being repowered, the vessel 
has yet to miss a trip, and operating 
costs are reported lower than those of 
a sister ship equipped with another 
type of power unit. 


PRODUCTION 


Dried by Hot Air 


Food particles float under 
a blast of air until they are dry. 
Noel principle used commercially 
for yeast, soybean drying. 


A dehydration process which “floats” 

food in midair, where it whirls around 
wildly while being cooked and speed- 
dried automatically, is in commercial 
operation in Massachusetts. The object 
is to save much of the manpower re- 
quired in present dehydration methods, 
according to the developer, W. A. Noel, 
veteran dehydration technician. Better 
quality also is promised. 
@ Hot Air Blast—-The idea was born 
when Noel noticed that washing on a 
clothesline dries much faster when 
there’s a wind blowing. He applied this 
principle to meat drying at the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s research center 
at Beltsville, Md. 

Noel built a vertical tower into which 
hot air is blown at 1,860 ft. a second, a 
strong enough blast to pick up small 
cubes of meat fed in at the bottom of 
the tower. The tower widens at the top, 


which lowers the velocity of the rising 
air so much that it will not blow the 
meat particles out of the top until they 
are dry. Then, when they are dry 
enough—light enough in density—they 
float out the top of the tower into a 
cyclone collector. 

@ May Be Continuous—Noel’s opera- 
tion in a single tower is on the “batch” 
principle. Meat is first blanched— 
scalded—then cooked by live steam in- 
troduced into the tower. Then hot air 
is used to dehydrate the meat. To make 
the operation continuous, a first tower 
would be used to cook food, another 
to start dehydration, and perhaps two 
more to finish the product to a low 
moisture content. 

It is claimed that meat dried by this 

method retains vitamins as well as that 
dried in high vacuum. 
@ Other Foods Tried—Noel also is exper- 
imenting on other foods. Potato strips 
have been dried in 14 hours, instead of 
the usual six hours or more. Noel con- 
fidently expects that carrots and other 
vegetables can also be dried at this un- 
precedented speed. 

He thinks the principle is revolution- 
ary, with airpower replacing manpower 
and complex machinery to a very im- 
portant extent. In present practice, 


trays of potato strips have to he Jo, 
onto trucks and hited in and out ¢ 
dehydration tunnels. The tray 
hotter than the food (which < 
evaporates moisture); SO Maxin) iin tep 
peratures for dehydration have |\cen jp, 
practical. Nor could air be fore. 
through drying tunnels at 1,8()) fee. 
second, as it would blow food of 4, 
trays. And potato strips could not gp 
evenly, on the bottom where they jo 
on trays, as little air can reach the unde, 
side. 

@ Any Size—Driers employing the hy 
air principle can be of almost . 
and capacity. Instead of air, natyy) 
gas, carbon dioxide, or the “products of 
combustion” can be used in the syste 
to exclude most oxygen and reduce oy, 
dation. 

With the Noel process, the Atlant 

Research Associates of Newtonville 
Mass., are drying yeast in two minute 
instead of hours, automatically; also so. 
bean protein, using much less critic; 
material than in most driers. Excellen: 
temperature control leads this labor. 
tory to wonder whether it would not bx 
possible to dry penicillin by the hot ai 
method. 
@ Hay Drier Considered—Patents 
some phases of the principle have been 
assigned to the Dept. of Agriculture } 
Noel, for use by the trade. The Hel 
Co. of Milwaukee is considering making 
hay driers, and perhaps feather drier, 
employing this principle. It may also bk 
suitable for drying quinine-bearing cin- 
chona bark, after it has been ground t 
a powder. 

Noel expects that by using low tem- 
peratures, food can be quick frozen in 
his air tower. 


Plioflex Tested 


Goodyear reports its new 
elastic plastic builds up less 
heat than synthetic rubber in a 
tire casing; postwar uses eyed. 


A possible new competitor among 

tire materials figured in trade discussions 
this week. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
announced completion of preliminary 
tests on a tire casing that is made of 
Plioflex, a new elastic plastic which was 
developed at the company’s Akron te 
search laboratories. 
@ Cooler Than GR-S—The third tue 
made of this material has run §,000 
miles under normal load. Inasmuch as 
the Plioflex casing is still in preliminary 
development stages, Goodyear asserted 
that considerable improvement is logical 
to expect. 

Plioflex boasts one important advair 
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ve over synthetic rubber tires. It builds 
far less heat in road running than 
< of GR-S, the standard government- 
nsored tire synthetic. The tempera- 
re leve|-most harmful single factor in 
e life—was only slightly above that of 
tural rubber. 
An advantage over natural crude is 
ed, too, in that Plioflex is not affected 
» sunlight. 
‘Costs Are Secret-—Company officials 
e silent on Plioflex costs, but it was 
vious that at the start the new plastic 
cessarily would be priced well above 
sbber. 

However, belief that costs can be 
ought into line was indicated in the 
pmpany’s announcement that postwar 
es outside the tire field are in prospect. 
Weather Stripping—The impervious- 
«s of the material to sunlight may 
inate it as a weather stripping on 
ito windows, where molded natural 
bber must now be shielded by metal 
rips to avoid sun rays. 

Another possible use is for garden 
se. Such an item would be much 
chter than orthodox hose, because it 
nl] not crack in sunlight and hence can 

made without weight-developing 
pbric. 

Vulcanized in Mold—The Goodyear 
aterial, announced briefly last summer, 
the first elastic plastic capable of be- 
g vulcanized during molding opera- 
bons. It can be handled in hot molds 
ke natural rubber. 

But it will not be seen in civilian 
oods while the war lasts. Its base is a 
polymer of vinylidine chloride and 
inv] chloride. Those raw materials are 
igaged to capacity in war goods output. 


ats Preserved 


Extract taken from bush 
bounding in Westis found to be 
apable of multiplying keeping 
ime of butter and lard. 


One pound of a powdery, crystalline 
xtract taken from the “creosote bush,” 
low, bushy desert plant used by the 
ndians as a poultice for skin affections, 
s found capable of increasing the “‘keep- 

g time” of 10,000 Ib. of butter, lard, 
br other animal fat tenfold. 

It can even be used to protect fat- 
ontaining dehydrated foods, such as 
ichydrated cheese, against rancifying. 
NDGA for Short—Chemical name of 
he extract, which is being produced 
ommercially by the William J. Stange 
0., Chicago, is nordihydroguiaretic, 
vhich has been shortened to NDGA for 
ommon use. Back of the production 
bie five years of research by scientists in 
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the University of Minnesota’s depart- 
ment of pharmacolagy which undertook 
a study of Indian medicinal roots and 
herbs at the request of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Secking the chemical responsible for 

the healing properties of the creosote 
bush, which 1s said to grow in profusion 
over millions of acres of western desert 
land, they hit upon the powder. Col- 
leagues connected with the Hormel Re- 
search Foundation, also at the university, 
recognized in its chemical formula a 
substance which has long been sought 
by the food industry. 
e Commercial Method—The latter sci- 
entists, who work under an annual $25,- 
000 grant of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
immediately initiated further research 
to perfect NDGA and develop a com- 
mercial method for its extraction. 

The university and the foundation 

patented both the manufacturing 
method and the procedure for its use, 
turning the use patent over to the 
Agriculture Dept. for the benefit of all 
and appointing Stange as the first firm 
to be licensed to extract NDGA under 
the manufacturing patent. 
@ Small Problem of Cost—Prices of 
NDGA-protected foods are not likely to 
rise by reason of its inclusion; amounts 
are small, costs are low, and there may 
be some savings on refrigeration during 
manufacture. 


GAS SPOTTER 


With an electronic device, engineers 
can now spot noxious gases in the at- 
mosphere of an industrial plant almost 
instantly. The business end of the 
analyzer, developed by du Pont, is a 


Drain on Flavor 


Soupmakers are worried; 
Army is cutting into supplies of 
flavoring that makes chicken 
soup taste like chicken. 


American soupmakers are sitting up 
nights wondering how they can keep 
chicken soup tasting like chicken, with 
the Army cutting into their supplies of 
the monosodium glutamate that does 
this trick for them. Production of this 
chicken flavor has fallen too. Canned 
chicken soups are greatly improved by 
the addition of this flavoring, and so ar 
dried noodle soups. ‘The latter, inci 
dentally, make up 60% of all the dried 
soup business. 

@ Army Ups Purchases—Recent produc 
tion of chicken flavor has run about 
3,500,000 Ib. a year. General Mills 
and Huron Milling make it from grain, 
and their production is coming up some 
what. But Amino Products (Interna 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp 

which makes the flavor from sugar beet 
waste, was forced to close for most of 
1943, for lack of raw material. It is re 
suming now on a smaller scale. More 
important, the Army is rapidly increas 
ing its purchase of dried soups, and in 


sodium photoelectric cell which oper- 
ates on ultraviolet light. In this light, 
gases cast a sort of shadow on the cell 
which energizes a dial to record such 
small gas concentrations as one part in 
1,000,000. A small rubber hose col- 
lects the gas (above). 


TIP FOR TOMORROW 


The LIBERATORS are 

rolling fast out of Willow 

Run, And Ford weighs 

each of them this way— 
on Toledos. 


@ Weight and Balance are vital factors in the battle-power 
of these air-giants. They must be weighed and balanced 
ACCURATELY. Yet Time is vital too; they’re needed at 
the Fronts. 

So the platforms under each wheel are electrically raised 
or lowered to level the plane; or to check load-and-balance 
characteristics. These platforms ride on sensitive levers, 
which transmit the load-force to primary dials, below ground. 

To speed the work, each wheel’s load also is shown on 
an electrically connected secondary dial in the floor level 
control room, where the operator has dials and plane in 
one line of vision. Thus both Accuracy AND Speed are 
achieved in this final checking operation— where produc- 
tion ends and performance begins. 

TOLEDO RESEARCH backed this war-development. 
The pre-war know-how of the scale industry’s greatest 
research organization was ready for this special weighing- 
for-war problem, as it has been for hundreds of others. 

And Toledo Research will be ready also, when weighing- 
for-peace brings its new assignments. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO SCALES 


PRINTED Weight Records will be the universal weight- 
control practice after the War. Hundreds of war plants are 
using them now. We are at liberty to send you complete 
information at once, if you wish it. 


sisting on about 1% of m 
glutamate in them. 

Another common flavoring 
ized vegetable protein, is n 
grain by a process that turns « 
over three pounds of it to ev 
of chicken flavor. There’s pk 
vegetable protein, but it can't 
chicken soups because it tast¢ 
Nor will the Army accept sou 
made with the vegetable prot 
claims the monosodium glutan 
better. 

This leaves worried soupmal 
about half the chicken flavor 
they need, and with no assur 
the Army will not cut further | 
supply. 


AUTH 


e Might Taste Better—Criti 


however, that soupmakers oft 
too much chicken flavor, and t 


| of the soups may taste better, 
| of the necessity to spread thi 
| little thinner now. 


Monosodium glutamate is difi 
make. Several companies have 
produce it, without success. ‘I 
panies are making it on a la 
scale from wheat protein salva 
the new process which Park & 
is using. After several months ot 
mentation and market deve! 
Park & ‘Tilford recently brous 
production its specially designed 
ties at Owings Mills, Md., to 
protein by the Balls-Tucker 
(BW—Jun.12’43,p72). 

Soupmakers can probably fina 
expansion of capacity to make th 
oring, but they would take chai 
being caught with a sizable post 
plus. 


COTTON EYES PLASTIC FIELD 


Paving the way to a potential postwar 
market for cotton, the research division 
of the National Cotton Council has an- 
nounced inauguration of an extensive 
study of cotton’s use in plastic The 


work is designed to assemble informa- 
tion on the past and present relation- 
ships of cotton to plastics, as we! Is to 
develop possible improvements 1n pias 
tics through the use of cotton fabrics 
which have been created for specif 
products. 

War-inspired demands for 
products have given tremendous 1 
to the use of cotton in plasti 
council revealed at the cotton center of 
Memphis. 

The study involves the influc: 
fabric structures on the propert 
laminated plastics, the relationsh 
unspun cotton fiber in laminat 
application of higher polymers to 
fiber, and the relationships of pr 
ment of fabrics to the electrical p 
ties of a laminate. 


‘ 
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Ew PRODUCTS 


rbide File 


The new Kennametal File, developed 
Kennametal, Inc., 229 Lloyd Ave., 
robe, Pa. has a cutting surface of 
-gme hard cemented carbide used 
tipping the cutters for machine tools, 
nce can be used in deburring opera- 
as without reducing tool speeds. It is 
yrted to “cut steels of a hardness 
> to 62 Rockwell C ... and does 
noteworthy job on cast iron and brass 
wirface speeds around 900 f.p.m.” 
The file comes at present in one size 
nly, the “F'76,” which is 11 in. long, 
in. wide, and 2 in. thick. There are 
tecth to the inch, single cut at a 
Meg. shear angle. Since the carbide 
ing surtace is 4 in. long, convenient 
ips are left at each end for the opera- 
rs hands. 


reader Attachment 


High-speed garment production calls 
¢ power-cutting of materials after a 
chanical cloth spreader has laid many 
es of cloth on a long cutting table. 
'a particular fabric has a nap like the 
terials going into Army overcoats, 
avy pea-coats, hospital robes, and 
hers, it must run all one way in the 
ished garment or an appearance of 
ing “off shade” will result. 

With the new pivot-type Turntable 
tachment for the standard C.R.A. 
utomatic Cloth Spreader, just an- 


unced by H. Walter Gilbert, presi- 
it of the Cutting Room Appliance 
mm. 45 W. 25th St., New York 10, 

time for laying a table of cloth 
th the nap all in the same direction 
cut practically in half. Instead of 
¢ operator’s returning the spreader 
the head of the table before laying 
i course, he swings the turntable in 
lulf circle and lays cloth both com- 
gand going. If fabric for other pur- 
ss has neither nap nor pattern, he 
‘use the machine as though it had 
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THE RAILROADS are among the earliest and most consistent 
users of Wolmanized Lumber*. Bridge timbers, stringers and 
ties, wharf and platform decking—life is tough on jobs like 
these. But this wood is ‘alloyed for endurance,’’ armed against 
decay and termite attack, so it can take it. 


RESILIENCE, the cushioning effect between trackbed and sup- 
porting steel, is retained where Wolmanized Lumber is used in 
structures like that illustrated above. This wood also offers 
light weight, ease of handling and erection, high strength. It 
is clean, odorless, paintable. There is no added fire hazard, 
and the wood is not corroded by brine drippings from refriger- 
ator cars. Nor does it corrode its metal fittings. 


SERVICE RECORDS covering millions of feet of Wolmanized 
Lumber, at work for the railroads and elsewhere in industry, 
provide evidence of its durability. Lasting ability is given ordi- 
nary wood by vacuum-pressure impregnation with Wolman 
Salts* preservative. ‘Fibre fixation’’ prevents leaching out. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is being employed for wartime structures 
all over the world, speeding erection, assuring long life. It will 
do the same for your peacetime construction. American Lumber 
& Treating Company, 1656 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


ATloyedd ~ FOR ENDURANCE 


WOLMANIZED LUMBE 


| no turntable. Postwar applic 
side the garment field will ; 
laying of piled or patterned 
fabrics to be used for auton 
furniture. 


“A new discovery from the 
laboratories of Distillation Products . . . 


MV ADR 


VITAMIN A POWDER 


Amazingly Stable... Distilled Concentrate of Vitamin A in 


DRY POWDER FORM 


Makes Possible the A-Fortification of Many Additional Food and 
Pharmaceutical Products 


Crankcase Insulator 


Most recent aid to winter 
is “Motorcote,” a lightwei 
impregnated coating formulat 
J. W. Mortell Co., Kankake« 
applied very much like a hea\ 
the engine oil pan and crank 
it dries into a }-in. insulator to 
warmup time and practically 
“water condensation and cra: 
lution.” 

Developed for arctic milit 
the material is now available bo: 
erators of truck and bus ficet 
private drivers. It is claimed t 
in “temperatures from 60 < 
zero to 250 deg. above” and ! 
the “gaff of vibration and tr 
rough roads.” 


New Products Briefs 


Almost since the first introduction of 
our Distilled Concentrate of Vitamin A 
Esters in oil, certain food and drug proc- 
essors have been asking us for a similar 
stable concentrate in dry powder form. 

Now we are proud to announce the 
introduction of Myva-Dry Vitamin A 
Powder. 

This new discovery is a dry powder 
containing distilled concentrate of vit- 
amin A together with the vitamin’s 
natural protective agents. In this form, 
the way is cleared at last for A-fortifi- 
cation of a host of food and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Fine Powder, Easily Blended Form 

Myva-Dry Vitamin A Powder is pro- 
duced in a uniformly fine, pulverized 
form. Itis not granular. It is easily mixed 
with powdered foods and beverages, 
and is uniformly dispersible. The pro- 
tective carrier of the dry vitamin A con- 
centrate is an edible, nutritious vege- 
table powder, and vitamin A concentrate 
is evenly dispersed through this carrier 
for smooth, convenient incorporation. 


Highest Vitamin A Stability 


Our Research Laboratory reports that 


Myva-Dry Vitamin A has the highest 
stability of any vitamin A preparation, 
liquid or solid, that it has yet measured. 
The difficulty of preparing a stable 
powder has been solved with an un- 
expectedly high margin—a margin of 
inestimable benefit to the user. 


Myva-Dry Vitamin A Is Tasteless In Foods 
In its concentrated form, Myva-Dry has 
a characteristic flavor and odor, typical 
of foods but not of marine oils. When 
incorporated in a large proportion of 
edible product the flavor is completely 
lost, a feature which will be appreciated 
by the processors of delicate foods. 


Variety of Uses in Pharmaceutical Field 
Myva-Dry Powder can be: (1) blended 
with powdered products such as yeast 
extracts, (2) incorporated in hard-shelled 
capsules—with full retention of sta- 
bility, (3) stamped into tablets. 


Our Service Staff Will Test Your Product 

If you have a product that may profit- 
ably share this new vitamin discovery, 
DPI’s well-known Service Laboratory 
will work with your technical men to 
develop a proper incorporation formula. 


Also reported this week, not 


their interest to certain designat 
ness fields, but also for their p 


import in the postwar planning 
or less allied fields and busines 
eral, are the following: 

e@ Chemical—Scientists at Purd 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., report 


American Chemical Society tha 
| have made a new Synthetic Ment 
| from “thymol, found in oil of thym 
| also artificially. ‘There is thus a1 
| dant potential source for manuf 
| menthol.” 
| odor as the natural . . . pharmacc 
| differences, if any, are slight.” 

@ Meatpacking—Newest method 
hairing hogs involves the use of 


It has the 


a resin chemical formulated 
Hercules Powder Co., 
Del. The material is applied t 


carcass by dip or brush. When 


sulting “‘plastic suit” is slit and | 


| it takes the hair and bristles ris 


it. Such removed plastic ma 
melted and used again. 


e@ Metalworking—Engineers of WV 
Tools, Inc., 1239 University A\ 

ester 7, N. Y., have worked out a1 

'ri-Bit Cutting To 


series of 
mills, hollow mills, fly cutter: 


| bars, reamers—with renewabl 


able bits. ‘They derive their fam 


+ 


+ 


+ + 


“same. taste 


Wilmingt 


th 


ht 


from the triangular cross-sectio1 

bits which can be highspeed st 
alloy, or carbide-tipped. Lock 

hold them in V-shaped holes an 
them. When a bit has become w 
short for its original use, it can 
employment in a special ‘Tn Bit t 
holder for lathes, shapers, and planers 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


NEW YORA 


ROCHESTER 13 
and GENERAI 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST 
EASTMAN KODAK CO 
Sales Avent 


Special Commodities Division, General ‘ills, Ine., 


“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 


MILLS, [NG 


Jointly owned by 


Minneapolis 15, \linn. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations, affecting priorities, 
price control, and transportation. 


a! 


increased Civilian Goods 


Subject to shipping limitations, civilians 
will receive 76,000,000 Ib. of tea in 1944, 
about 16,000,000 more than they had in 
1943, War Food Administration has an- 
nounced. . . . Civilian consumers are prom- 
ised by WFA that some 440,000 cases of 
canned pork and beans will be released for 
their use. . . . WPB states that shellac for 
use in resurfacing bowling alleys has been i 
made available in substantial quantities, and & at, ¥ ” 
that additional. amounts will be allocated for B h d th B g 3 C f 
the production of phonograph records in the e in e I on erence 
first quarter of 1944. . . . By revoking Order 


. 
1-72, WPB has removed restrictions on ks of a er la 
production of razors and razor blades for = wee p D D nning 
civilian use, so that the supply will be lim- 
ited only by the materials that can be allo- ine mont ea z 
cated under the Controlled Materials Plan RT ES 8: 8 FERRER SS, FTG 


or that are available outside CMP. Pas 
AT THE CONFERENCE IN TEHERAN, decisions were reached that will shape world history 


° for generations. It was a resultful conference, because each of the three great leaders had 
Steel Plant Cancellations planned his part in advance—on paper first. Masses of memos and reports were condensed 


WPB has recommended to Defense Plant into simple agenda—on paper. The momentous decisions are preserved on paper. 


Corp. the cancellation of fund grants for 
four more steel plants. The projects, valued 
at $1,658,000, are in Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. plants at Munhall and Braddock, Pa., 
and at Chicago. WPB has advised that this 
construction, which was proposed carly last 
year and has not yet been started, is not 
necessary to the war effort, and a formal or- 
der terminating the projects will be issued 
soon. Details will be worked out by Direc- 
tor Jesse Jones of DPC and by the company 
-a procedure to be followed in all such 
cases hereafter. 


Relaxation of Priorities 


lo help boost the nation’s petroleum sup- WHAT WAS DECIDED at your conference THIS PRACTICAL BOOK suggests ways to 
ply, the Petroleum Administration for War last week? Was it just another gab fest? organize, call, and guide a meeting, and 
has announced the relaxation of certain re- There’s an easy way to keep conferences turn decisions into action, It’s full of ideas 
strictions on the use of critical materials in “on the beam.” It is developed in covering every detail of a conference. Send 
crude oil production, and natural gas and a Hammermill pocket-size for this free book. Then call in your printer 


natural gasoline operations, which permits book, ‘‘How to Harness and put these ideas to work before your 
operators to work over their producing wells a Conference.” a next conference, 

*, (") 

O cawe 

: —~ 


and further develop reservoirs of oil known | gap aus up aos GS Oe Gs oe a a ee eee ee 
to exist in some of the productive fields. . . . 
Until Feb. 15, specified producers of fin- 
shed piece goods may scll without restric- 
tions to jobbers who scll 65% or more of 
their goods to retailers or foreign purchasers 
{Amendment 16, Regulation 127). . . . | 
WPB Order L-252, as amended, permits 
manufacturers to use cither brass or bronze, ~ f 
a well as carbon stecl or malleable iron, in : ie ee a 
making nuts for several types of valves. . . . oR ies 
Supplementary allotments of iron and steel 
fo manufacturers of galvanized pails, wash 
tubs, wash boilers, funnels, fire shovels, and 
storage cans for petroleum products bring 
their total usage to 924% of the average | im For free copy of the helpful book, “HOW TO HARNESS 
quarterly use in the year ended June 30, |i A CONFERENCE,” attach coupon to your company letter- 
‘ head and mail to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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scalieasaatigidieaiaiiamnnmet _Position 
( Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) 


1941, instead of the 50% formerly allowed 
(Direction 1, Order L-30-a). . . . The use 
of metal in making rings and binders for 
looseleaf and blank Ben or covers has been 
increased for 1944 from 30% to 75% of 
1941 usage by Order L-188, as amended. 

. Food Distribution Order 81, Amend- 
ment 1, increases quotas for the use of oil 
of peppermint, important in pharmaceutical 
and food preparations. Machine tool 
accessory manufacturers may increase output 
of nonstandard rotary files from 15% to 
25% of their total file production in the 
preceding month, under Schedule IV, Order 
L-216 


New Glass Containers 


As indicated earlier (BW —Dec.11°43,p52), 
quotas for new glass containers and metal 
caps for 1944 are go eatery the same as 
were 1943 quotas for packing certain prod- 
ucts (about 92,000,000 gross containers). A 
new order lists the products that may be 
packed in new containers and gives percent- 
ages of the allowed container output, for 
packaging specified products, that may have 
metal closures. (Order L-103-b, incorporat- 
ing Order M-104, revoked.) 


Metal Containers 


WPB lists 169 different products that 
may be packaged in metal containers in 1944 
—22 more than could be packed in metal 
containers last year. An estimated total of 
1,900,000 tons of prime plate has been allo- 
cated for this purpose, an increase of 350,000 
tons over last year’s allotment. The 22 new 
items are: alcohol, inflammable cleaning 
fluid, hydraulic brake fluid, movie film, var- 
nish remover, polishes and waxes, varnishes, 
lacquers, shellacs, roof coatings, turpentine, 
lubricating oils, motor oils, putty and caulk- 
ing compounds, liquid disinfectants and 
germicides, liquid insecticides and fungicides, 
antifreeze, lemon juice, sweet sirups, cran- 
berries, pimicntos, and boned chicken. A 
small quantity of orange juice and orange 
and grapefruit janice mixture for civilian use 
is included. (Order M-81, Schedules I, II, 
and III, as amended.) 


Chemicals 


A series of WPB amendments affecting 
chemicals places cyanide under strict alloca- 
tion control while easing restrictions on small 


orders of a number of other controlled 
chemicals. Among the items on which con- 
trols are slightly relaxed are dichlorethyl 


ether, formaldehyde, methanol, phosphate 
plasticizers, calcium carbide, furfural, copper 
chemicals, potash, phosphorus, anhydrous 
aluminum chloride. (Amendments to M- 
366, M-226, M-304, M-25, M-31, M-183, 
M-190, M-203, M-224, M-227, M-291, 
M-230, M-287, M-340.) 


Oils 


Restrictions governing allocation of several 
oils used for industrial purposes are relaxed 
by the following actions: 

Food Distribution Order 56, requiring 
flaxseed crushers to set aside 25° of their 
production for the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, has been terminated. 


78 


The purchase and importation of Brazilian 
babassu kernels will be handled by private 
interests, War Food Administration has an- 
nounced, though the use of the oil from the 
kernels will continue to be regulated by 
FDO 43. Importers must enter into pur- 
chasing agreements with the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration and must obtain im- 
port permits from WPB under Order M-63. 

Restrictions on use and delivery of oiticica 
oil, imported from Brazil, have been sus- 
pended until June 30, 1944. During this 
period, manufacturers may use the oil for 
any purpose, subject only to limits prescribed 
in FDO 42 for use of fats and oils generally. 

Allocation of cashew nut shell liquid is 
also suspended until June 30, though persons 
who use it must file Census Form BM-1. 
(FDO 36, as amended.) 


Boilers 


Production quotas of low-pressure cast 
iron boilers for 1944 are shifted from a 
monthly to a quarterly basis at a rate equal 
to 25% per quarter of the total of such 
boilers made in 1940. With WPB authori- 
zation, however, the quota may be exceeded. 
These restrictions do not apply to repair 
parts. (Order L-187, as amended.) 

A manufacturer of certain types of sta- 
tionary boilers, boiler units, or auxiliaries 
must have specific authorization from WPB 
in order to begin production, if he has reason 
to believe the product is to be held in stock 
rather than shipped directly for installation. 
(Order M-293, ‘Table 8, Direction 1.) 


Scrap and Waste Material 


Scrap metals that are sold by the War 
and Navy departments and by the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Dept. are ex- 
empt from specific price control when the 
purchaser certifies that he is a dealer pur- 
chasing for resale and that he will not ex- 
ceed applicable maximum prices. Under an- 
other certification, these agencies are exempt 
from civil or criminal liabilities set forth in 
specific price regulations that govern sales of 


used, waste, and scrap materials 
scrap metals, to dealers for resalc 
mentary Order 82.) 


Used Airplanes 


Increasing sales to civilians of 
planes with single engines of not n 
500 hp. have led the Civil Acrona 
ministration to request price ceiling 
chases of these planes. Ceilings g1 
in line with prices paid by CAA 
Oct. 1, 1941, levels), which has, in 
been the chief buyer, using the crift f, 
training purposes. Sales to War an \ 
departments are exempt. (Amendment 7 
Revised Supplementary Regulation | 4 


Mica 


Allocations of good stained and ' 
quality mica for capacitors, used in r ind 
aircraft magnetos, for 1944 are cut to 45 
of average consumption during the fi 
months of 1943. Requirements ab: 
quota must be met from lower gr: 
mica. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 


If manufacturers of mechanical 
goods have to pay Defense Supplies ( 
more for a material than they wou! 
mally pay a regular source of supply, the 
may add the difference to their ceiling price 
(Amendment 16, Regulation 149.) 


Controlled Materials 


Aluminum slugs are designated controlled 
materials, to permit allotment of this form 
aluminum for the manufacture of collapsib 
tubes. (Amendment 1, Controlled Materials 
Plan Regulation 1.) 

Powders made from copper or copper base 
alloys, classified as controlled materials in 
1943, are released from CMP regulation 
During the first quarter of 1944, producers 
may deliver them on either authorized con 
trolled materials orders or orders placed 


1ON FLAG WINNERS 


Northwestern Corp. 
Morris, Ill. 

Raybestos Manhattan, Inc. 
Manheim, Pa. 

Shell Chemical Co. 
Wilmington, Calif. 

Shell Union Oil Corp. 
Martinez, Calif. 

Square D. Co. 

Suffern, N. Y. 

R. D. Suman & Co., Inc. 


Anchor Duck Mills 

Rome, Ga. 

Arrowhead Rubber Co. 
Vernon, Calif. 

L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Hanlon- Waters, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Brunswick, Ga. 


Detroit, 


Co. 
Se. 


Inc. 


Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Danville, Pa. 


Kermath Mfg. Co. 
Mich. 


McCabe Powers Auto Body 


Louis, Mo. 
J. T. McDonald Logging Co. 
Sutter Creek, Calif. 


Adolf Meller Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Mixing Equipment Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence 
production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week 


Richmond, Ind. 
United Metal Box Co., Inc 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Willard Storage Battery C 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Winter Brothers Stamping 
Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Winton Lumber Co. 

Martell, Calif. 

The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 


East Chicago, Ind. 
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OT A TOUGH ONE TO C225™%? 


If you have a mechanical problem that in- 
volves vital precision parts, we can help 
you. For 34 years, McQuay-Norris has 
been making automotive and other indus- 
trial parts to micro-inch ac- 
curacy. We make parts large 
and small...parts hard- 
Awarded to twoplants ened and ground... parts 


McQuay-Norris Ord, 
Management Division NOt hardened and ground. 


"NAVY 


Original research is an old story with us. 
We’re steeped in metallurgy, practised in 
design and machining. We like to be re- 
garded as creative. With this knowledge 
and experience, we are in a 
position to contribute broadly 
and importantly to war pro- 
duction and at the same time 
to help you with your problems. 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


oo TORONTO, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


Another FIDELITY Machine 
—both a pacemaker and 
a peacemaker 


—a pacemaker for production 
and a peacemaker for perform- 
ance and delivery. 


Illustrated is one of a number of 
types of FIDELITY Wire Spool- 
ers which take care of an unusu- 
ally wide range of wire winding 
requirements on spools, sticks, 
reels or quills. 

FIDELITY Wire Spoolers deliver 
a smooth, uniform lay at speeds 
from 40 to 800 feet per minute 
—depending on kind and size 
of wire. 


For tapered, wedge-end, or barrel- 
shaped packages on sticks or 
cores, FIDELITY Hydraulic 
Control Spoolers produce perfect 
self-supporting tapers which need 
no end flanges. 


Special type FIDELITY ma. 
chines for winding such things as 
plastic tapes, surgical thread, 
ultra-fine filament wires, etc., fre- 
quently combine additional func- 
tions like inserting the wound 
package into a container. 
Write for new FIDELITY catalog 
on Wire Spoolers. 
Buy More Bonds 
* 
oS) sg ners and Builders f 
e Solwivate, talenatic < ae e Machines 
33 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
(= COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


by customers holding authorization on Form 
WPB-2959. Thereafter, only orders on this 
form will be filled. (Direction 42, CMP 
Regulation 1.) 


Refractory Products 


To relieve manufacturers of delay in estab- 
lishing maximum prices for certain essentiat 
refractory (heat-resisting) products, OPA has 
provided a specific pricing method, which 
uses costs and methods employed during 
March, 1942, as the basis in computing 
present ceilings. Products covered include 
fireclay, superduty fireclay, high alumina, 
silica, and insulating refractory shapes. 
(Amendment 25, Order A-1, Sec. 1499.- 
159b, Regulation 188.) 


Gypsum 


Private builders on the Pacific Coast and 
in Arizona, who have been unable to get 
gypsum building materials from overbur- 
dened West Coast mills, may add to their 
costs and usual markups any transportation 
charges on gypsum products shipped from 
inland mills (in Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Ohio). The material 
must be used in essential private dwellings 
and must be acquired on stated ratings. 
(Amendment 24, Order A-l, Sec. 1499.- 
159b, Regulation 188.) 


Fertilizers 


Price differentials for multiple grades of 
fertilizer that may be produced at the manu- 
facturer’s discretion are announced in an 
OPA ruling that supplements prices set for 
other grades approved by the War Food Ad- 
ministration (BW—Nov.27'43,p62). Prices 
are in line with those for the approved 
grades. (2nd Revised Regulation 155, in- 
cluding Amendment 1.) 


Paints 


Manufacturers’ present maximum prices 
for certain ready mixed intcrior and exterior 
paints, formulas for which have been 
changed by limitations on linseed oil, are 
continued indefinitely, or so long as the 
changes in formulas are necessitated by 
WPB order. (Amendment 1, Order 465, 
Section 1499.58, Regulation 188.) 


Stoves 


Dealers and distributors ef coal or wood 
heating stoves who wish to apply at their 
rationing boards for a 50% increase in al- 
lowable inventories are granted an indefinite 
extension on the time in which such appeals 
may be made—provided they have not al- 
ready received an increase. (Amendment 6, 
Supplement 1, Ration Order 9A.) 


Oil Burners 


Replacements of domestic-type oi] burners 
over ten years old, or those beyond repair, 
may be made from dealers’ stocks without 
restriction. Replaced burners must be 
scrapped or dismantled. New installations 
are allowed when delivery of oil for the 
burner has been approved in writing by 
Petroleum Administration for War. Sales of 


any Class B burner from one d 
other for resale may be madc 
free; sales of Classes A and C bur 
preference ratings of AA-5 or hi 
der L-74, as amended.) 


Cement 


Manufacturers of cement hav 
vided with methods of establi 
nitim prices for sales to exporter 
affecting domestic prices, which 
the base for computing export ; 
2nd xXevised Maximum Export | 
lation, are clarified, and new , 
made covering sales to exporters 
ment 4, Regulation 224.) 


Rotenone 


Io save manufacturers of rote 
ticide from going out of busin 
their prices were frozen at too | 
OPA will permit low-price sellers t 
for individual price adjustments 
ment 4, Regulation 298.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Processors are directed to set a 2 
of their February production of oilse: 
for distribution to areas designat< 
War Food Administration, under | 
tribution Order 9. . . . Permission | 
ers to buy fractional horsepower motor 
certain other items of general 
equipment on a farmer’s' certificat« 
sity has been extended to Feb. | 
Order L-123, as amended. 


Other Price Actions 


To encourage maximum _ product 
totaquina (a quinine substitute used | 
vent malaria), OPA Amendment 2 
lation 278 raises the price on prin 
tributors’ sales by 12¢ per oz 
maximum price of 8¢ per Ib., del 
established for pneumatic casing 
fabric prepared for use in the manuf 
of auto tire patches and reliners, or 
rial for shoe soles, by Revised Prick 
ule 87, as amended, including Am 
9, which at the same time announ 
cedure for pricing rubber scrap wh« 
sorting and handling is involved. . OPA 
Amendment 5, Regulation 473, est 
November and December, 1943, an 
ary, 1944, as the base period to bc 
the formula for ceilings for grape jams and 
preserves made from packed Concor 
juice or pulp from the 1943 crop. ( 
ings now in effect for ice cream and ice 
cream mixes are extended until | 23 
1944, by Amendment 11 to Supple: 
Regulation 14-A and by Amendment 
Regulation 280. . Manufacturers 
fee urn bags whose ceilings were low 
their production costs are provid 
new, optional prices by Amendment ~ 
vised Supplementary Regulation 14 
Under Amendment 3, Regulation 
wholesalers and retailers of shelled, 1 
or salted walnuts, filberts, almond 
pecans, and all sellers of all other ki 
edible nuts must use as their may 
prices their highest prices for the sam 
in the base period Oct. 25-30, 1943 


1 meal 


CaTCass 


t cof- 
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As Steel Goes— 


Conferences may be lay- 
ng ground for a Big Steel 
ormula to replace the stabiliza- 
ion line drawn in 1942. 


(he National War Labor Board likely 
J] be asked to take jurisdiction over 
the wage negotiations between the 
10. United Steelworkers of America 
ond United States Steel Corp. as soon 
ys union and management conferees can 
ach some agreement on union de 
»ands outside the wage field. 
e Directive Is Accepted—Because any 
peralization of present wages would 
onflict with the government's stabiliza 
tion program, the several weeks of ne- 
cotiations in Pittsburgh between union 
iders and representatives of five oper- 
ting subsidiaries of Big Steel have 
brought no agreement on the union's 
demands for a 17¢-an-hour wage in- 
rease (to bring the basic rate to 95¢ 
n hour), severance pay, guaranteed 
eckly wage, and similar benefits. 
While proceedings in the conference 
wm are private, observers believe the 
gotiators are at work on such peren- 
ily controversial points as the senior- 
clause and the speeding up of 
cievance machinery. One potential 
tumbling block was removed when they 
tacitly accepted the NWLB directive 
that any wage adjustments be retroac- 
tive to expiration of the old contracts. 
¢ To Seek Price Rise—A concomitant of 
the steel companies’ acceptance of the 
troactive pay principle, of course, is 
the oft-reiterated insistence of the in- 
stry that prices, too, must yield if 
ige increases are permitted to break 
‘he stabilization line. Price appeals to 
OPA, therefore, are taken for granted 
{ NWLB approves wage increases; and 
resident Roosevelt, in his telegram of 
ppeal to end recent wildcat strikes in 
the industry, promised consideration to 
prices if wages were permitted to rise. 
Realizing that the pay question is 
piegnant with threats of further wildcat 
‘nkes—which could lay the groundwork 
‘or government seizure of steel mills— 
‘hip Murray, president of the C.1.O., 
is cautioned steel workers whose con- 
‘acts expire this month to stay on the 
K b while a settlement is worked out. 
His ‘trong no-strike order was in con- 
‘ast to his earlier silence when 170,000 
teel workers walked out over the Christ- 


mas week end as the first 214 contracts, 
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covering 350,000 union members, ex- 
pired Dec. 24. These strikes ended 
when Murray ordered the men back to 
work after NWLB had reversed itself 
and permitted retroactivity in any wage 
increase which might eventuate. 

The majority of the 1,180 contracts 
that the steel union has with 945 com- 
panics are of the “open end” variety— 
expiring 10, 20, or 30 days after notice 
was served Dec. 4 of a desire to reopen 
the agreements. About one-third of the 
union’s members are covered by con 
tracts with fixed termination dates. 

e Big Steel Formula?—Union leaders are 
conferring with other companies whose 
contracts have been opened, but Mur- 
ray, by heading the panel of union ne 
gotiators meeting U. S. Steel, has indi- 
cated the Big Steel conferences will 
fashion the pattern for the industry. If 
the NWLB maps a new pay program, 
the Little Steel formula may be replaced 


STRIKE BRUSH 


Notwithstanding no-strike _ pledges, 
work stoppages frequently hinge on 
trivialities. Example: the four-day 
strike this week at Philadelphia’s 
Cramp Shipbuilding yards launched 
by 42 painters, discharged after refusal 
to switch from hand brushes to spray 
guns unless wages were commensurate 
with their increased _ production. 
Claiming unheeded grievances, the 


by a Big Steel formula for controllin; 
wages not only in steel, but also im oth 
industries. This would again make Big 
Steel the bellwether for the imdust 
When NWLB is handed Big St 
case, the C.1.O. believes its cost-of 
appeal will be strong enough to f 
the board to revise its wage fo 
The Little Steel setup, promulgat 
July 16, 1942, limited pay incre: 
15% of Jan. 1, 1941, levels to 
pensate for a corresponding mse in | 
costs, as figured by the U.S. By 
Labor Statistics. The bureau’ 
now indicate living costs have increas 
to about 24% over Jan. 1, 1941, leve 
and some observers sce a possible c 
promise whereby the board could 1 
its wage formula upward about || 
e Price Needs Stressed—-Opposing 
hourly wage while steel pri 
generally are held at 1939 level 
steel industry contends that the av« 
take-home pay of its wage carner 
January, 1941, has risen 55°7, due pr 
cipally to overtime work. Looking t 
ward postwar days when shorter work 
weeks will reduce the pay check, t! 


boosts 


rest of the employees walked out 
(above) in sympathy—as they did four 
months ago over dismissal of one man 
—thus costing a 400,000 man-hour 
loss on naval vessels. Yielding to ap 
peals of government and union offi 
cials to resume work, the crews 1 
turned, leaving the National War La 
bor Board to iron out their dispute. 
Removal of Neil Ellis, long-time labor 
relations director, was management's 
first poststrike action. 


SAVE 


10% To 40% 


WITH 
Burroughs 


ROLL PAPER 


Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
offer you savings of 10°; to 40°; on 
purchases of Burroughs supplies for 
practically every type and make of 
business machine. These supplies are 
delivered as you need them. assur 
ing freshness. eliminating storage 
problems that usually arise in buy- 
ing on a quantity basis. For details 
call your local Burroughs office or 
write direct to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company. Detroit 32. Mich. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


| C.I.O. is anxious to build up the hourly 
rate. 

Steel wage demands are estimated to 
amount to about $400,000,000 a year 
for the industry. Leaders in the indus- 
try have stressed that any pay boost 
must be accompanied by a steel price 
increase. Fearing that such competitors 
as aluminum, brass, and plastics may be 
given an advantage later if steel prices 
are advanced, the industry has hesitated 
about asking for relief. But in the face 
of higher operating costs and expected 
further cutbacks in steel production in 
the months ahead, steel leaders believe 
they will have to go to the OPA for 
higher prices to keep out of the red. 


U.A.W. Digs In 


Shadow of John L. Lewis 
falls on General Motors parley, 
and the union is out to match his 
accomplishments in coal. 


Next week, the C.I.O. United Auto- 

mobile Workers Union and General 
Motors Corp. will go into the intensive 
phases of contract negotiation. ‘The 
success of the union’s effort to crack 
the Little Steel wage formula at G.M. 
will be reflected, as always in the past, 
in U.A.W. demands on the rest of the 
auto industry. 
e The Lewis Pattern—Top auto «union 
officials admit by in‘erence that their 
position has been made difficult by the 
success of John L. Lewis in the mine 
wage issue. Lewis was once a great hero 
to the rank and file of automotive labor, 
| and he continues as such in a number 
of locals. If the auto union proves 
unable to match his accomplishments 
in the coal strikes, some dissatisfaction 
is certain, and the union’s failure would 
be tantamount to an invitation to Lewis 
to explore the dissident locals for pos- 
sible annexation by his catch-all District 
50, which is extremely active in the 
motor capital. 

To match the Lewis success, however, 
involves wrecking the Little Steel 
formula permitting wage rates to rise 
only 15% above those prevailing Jan. 
1, 1941. In this respect U.A.W. justi- 
fies itself by maintaining that the 
formula should not be uniformly ap- 
plied; that it is unfair in that higher- 
paid people benefit much more under 
a flat percentage formula than do lower- 
paid workers. 

e@ Arguments Presented—Cases, there- 
fore, should be considered on individual 
merits, the auto union maintains; in 
the case of the automotive contracts, it 
advances arguments to back up this 
stand. The union argues that living 


| 94 


costs, for 
steeply in Detroit and other 
dustry towns than in the [ 


instance, have ri 


whole. ‘Take-home pay has 
too far down by bond deductio 
etc., sav union spokesmen. 
Beyond the immediate is 

union faces long-range proble: 
of which it is trying to meet 
worries about the effect on it 
ization and its members of tl 
scale layoffs expected when 1 
ends. Michigan expectations are thy 
as many as three-quarters of a 
men may be idle for anywhere mq 
week up to three months during the 
changeover. ‘To this end, the un; 
wants employers to segregate postw, 
security funds equivalent to their post 
war reconversion reserves, to bx 
out to workers during layoffs. ‘| 
this program has met no succe 
@ Seniority Bites Back—The biggest |. 
timate postwar problem of the aut 
union, like many others, is se 
now firmly established in unio: 
tracts. Seniority may rebound 
soldiers return with accumulated 

ity to claim their jobs. Placement 

be difficult, and workers will w 

stay at the posts held during th 

Management, bound by the S« 
Training & Service Act to rr 
former employees after their disc! 
from the services, indicates it will d 
the seniority problem into the hand 
the union, which made the rules. Ho 
the hot potato will be disposed of 
anyone’s guess today; unionists are 
simply putting off thinking about it a 
long as they can. 
e Chrysler Talks On—The General 
Motors contract proceedings, tradition 
ally drawn out, began early in Januar 
and bit into minor points. Due to the 
late start on the GM. case, the Chrysler 
negotiations also are in progress, hav- 
ing emerged from the fact-finding stage 
in a different type of proceeding. The 
Ford contract, whose term is for the 
duration, is not at issue, but the union 
has served notice it seeks wage adjust- 
ments. 

The General Motors procedure is 


| ; 
1Oled 


d ite 


under National War Labor Board 
auspices, rather than through the auto- 
motive section of the board. After 


much bickering, a panel was named by 
Washington to hear the case and make 
recommendations. 

e Asking $1 an Hour—The union seeks 
advance of minimum pay in all GM. 
plants to $1 an hour, as against today’s 
89¢; increases in night-work premiums 
from 5% to 10%; and advance in all 
wages to meet increased living costs, 
figured by the union to run about 10” 
above adjustments already made. Gen- 
eral Motors figures this formula would 
cost $400,000,000 more in wages pet 
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THE SIGN 
OF THE DODGE 
TRANSMISSIONEER 


WHAT IS 
TRANSMISSIONEERING? 


Transmissioneering is a Dodge engineering 
technique starting with a study of practical pro- 
duction engineering requirements and resulting 
in “The Right Drive for Every Job.” It is the 
F connecting fink between power source and pro- 
duction machine. 


Transmissioneering involves the component parts 
of power drives — bearings — pulleys — sheaves, 
clutches, ete., each transmissioneered to meet 
definite service conditions and the assembling 
of these parts to provide effective drive units. 


Dodge transmissioneers in industrial centers 
provide on the job tranmissioneering and a wide 
selection of Dodge transmissioneered products 
available from stock. Call your Snead Dodge 
transmissioneer — he will show you how to put 
all your power in the job. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


Copyright 1944 Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


Credit for the winning of the coveted Army-Navy “E” belongs 
to the men and women of the Neenah Paper Company. Their 
loyalty and wholehearted cooperation is an inspiring example 
of partnership between our American workers and our American 
fighting forces. It is also typical of the care and effort that has 
always gone towards making NEENAH’S fine rag papers out- 


standing values in the commercial market. 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


e Veenat 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY «+ NEENAH, WIS. 


well what] say... 


| Agricultural 


is an expression used by orators past and 
present to emphasize some point of great 
importance. The simple word mark has a 
singular strength of precise meaning. In the 
language of modern industry the word mark 
has an equally great significance. 

Parts or containers properly marked move 
thru shipping and storage departments to 
places of use without a hitch. Inventories are 
recorded and checked easily and accurately. 
Receiving and delivery records are complete 
and informative. On assembly lines putting 
part to part and parts in place is made as 


IDENTIFIES, INFORMS, 
MARKING (Renee 

GUIDES ASSEMBLY, 
EXPEDITES MOVEMENT, 
FACILITATES INVENTORY 


(by MarKeM) 
means more 
«than you think 


simple as A-B-C through marking. Most 
material from paper to plastic. Almost any 
shape from a wire to a box with a wide range 
of surfaces being effectively handled. Mark- 
ing with Markem equipment and compounds 
means marking durably and accurately at 
automatic machine speed 


Ask for Bulletin 
*‘Marking by Markem’”’, 


+ 


Markem 


MACHINE COMPan 
Y 


cry 


year, or 40% of the pr 
bill. 

Beyond that, the union 
G.M. participation in an i 
wage stabilization arrangem 
ing equal pay for equal wor} 
tern for such a master agri 
shaped by the executive 
U.A.W. last week end. \ 
drawn up in final form by 
tives of each of the six divi 
union, it will be submitted ; 
for inclusion in all U.A.W 
which go to the board for 
adjustment. 


‘Hatchet Buried 


C.1.O. auto workers and 
A.F.L. machinists agree to end 


_ interunion raids and jurisdictional 


conflict in aircraft industry. 


‘Lhe decision of the A.F.L. 1 
and the C.I.O. auto worker 
the hatchet for the duration 
interunion raiding is concerned should 
(1) free large sections of the aircraft 


| industry of jurisdictional labor trout 
| and (2) speed the drives of the ¢ 


unions to complete the organizat 
of the giant war-expanded plane-n 


| ing industry. 
| @ Many Disputes Remain—In anno: 
| ing a joint agreement, the two unio: 


predicted that the pact would “lead 
to a united labor movement.” But 
servers doubt that labor unity has been 


| brought much closer. Still unresolved 


are many bitter interunion c! 
involving other unions. 

The United Automobile, Aircraft 
Implement Worker 
America claims to represent 1,400 
workers in the fields indicated by 
name. ‘The International Assn 


| Machinists claims a paid-up nx 


ship of 660,000, mainly Im air 
shipbuilding, railroads, and munit 

Officials of the two unions d« 
they are considering any plan to a1 
mate. 

@ No Solicitation—Key provision 
agreement are: 

“Where one of the named 
izations has established a cont 
relationship with an employer 
been certified as the collective b 
ing agency by the National Labor R 
lations Board, the other organ 
shall not in any way interfere wit! 
relationship by having its office: 


| resentatives, or members solicit 
| cept membership applications 


thorization cards; or cause or pt! 
campaigns of any nature desig! 
disturb such relationship.” 
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1944 


Strike Medicine 


Dalrymple expels 74 of the 
Akron strikers from the rubber 
workers union; and they lose 
their jobs through m. of m. 


[he nation’s rubber capital at Akron 
was introduced this week to one anti- 
dote for wildcat strikes—dismissal of 
the strike leaders from their jobs and 
from their union. 

e Expelled by Dalrymple—Under spe- 
cial war powers granted by his union, 
Sherman H. Dalrymple, president of 
the United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica (C.1.0.), expelled 72 combat tire 
band builders who participated in a 
work stoppage at General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and two mill room workers 
blamed for leading a strike at Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

In both cases, management 


es 


Ni 
I 


BARBED VERSE 


“Three blind mice— 

Hear how they talk: 

hey’re gambling with their coun 
try’s fate, 

Though the hour is certainly getting 
late 

For the three blind mice.” 

Thus A. F. Whitney (above, left) 
summed up public opinion this week 
on the three railway operating unions 
whose strike threat brought on the 
covernment’s seizure of the railroads 
Dec. 27 (BW —Jan.1’44,p14), and 
whose continued contrariness is stall- 
ing a return of the roads to private 
management. Alvanley Johnson 
(ight) made no jingles but joined his 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers with the trainmen in accepting 
the President’s arbitration. 
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How 24-Gauge Sheet Steel 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE 
MAKES STRONGER, LIGHTER 


Equipment housings 


Cabinets 


*»* 


Truck and trailer bodies 


2 


Buildings and partitions 


QUICKLY— NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
OR SKILLED LABOR NECESSARY 


SAY 
STRUCTUR 


Floats 40,000 Pounds 


The unusually high strength-weight ratio of 
Lindsay Structure, modern method of light stee! 
construction, is demonstrated by the reaction of 
these Lindsay Structure pontoons to severe tests 
Loaded with sandbags witha total weight of 
40,000 pounds, the pontoons not only met but 
surpassed standard requirements. 

Check these other advantages of Lindsay Stru: 
ture —which make it suitable for cabinets, equip 
ment housings, truck and trailer bodies, buildings 
and partitions, and many other applications: 

1. No special tools, machinery, or equipment are 
required to assemble Ls. 

2. No welding, riveting, or trimming. 

3. Workers need no special training to assemble 
Ls, and the ease and speed with which units are 
constructed reduce man hours per job. 

4. Design changes are made without loss of time. 
5. All waste is eliminated — Lindsay Structure 
parts are die-rolled, die-drawn, and die-cut to 
exact specifications. 

6. Finished structures are uniform, even though 
assembled in different plants. 


7. Lindsay Structure can be shipped k. d. — or 
partially assembled — in minimum space. 
8. Disassembles and reassembles — with or with- 
out changes— with no loss of strength. 
Investigate Lindsay Structure today. Send draw- 
ings, data, or blue prints to Lindsay and Lindsay, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; or to 
60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Lindsay Structure method 
of assembly. 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
For details, see Sweet's Catalog File 
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HELP TO KEEP IT ROLLING 


Use NBRAKC 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
KNURLED 
Socket Head Cap Screw 
Knurled heads eliminate 
time-wasting finger slip and 
lost motion—are a definite 
aid in maintaining and 

speeding production. 

Sizes: No. 4 to |'/2"' diame- 
ter. Send for the ‘Unbrako" 
catalog. 


Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 
“Unbroko” yeors ogo. 


Over 40 years in business 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
BOX 598, Jenkintows, Penng., VU. S. A. 


PHOTOCOPY 


Blueprints, Flow Charts, Payrolls, Plans, 
Specifications, Contracts, Etc. 
In Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 


Replace slow, outdated copying methods by 
using Rectigraph, the self-contained photo- 
copying machine that produces exact, error- 
proof copies in any desired quantity and 
size. Rectigraph is accurate, speedy and 
efficient; and helps to expedite vital pro- 
duction, saving time, money and manpower. 
Easy to install and operate. No darkroom 
required. Investigate now as an immediate 
and post-war investment. 


THE HALOID CO., 205 Haloid St. Rochester 3, N. Y 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HALOID 


The Original 
Photocopying Machine 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN. PRINTER OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


of-membership clause in the rubber 
contracts and dismiss the expelled work- 
ers because they were no longer union 
members in good standing and there- 
fore were ineligible (under m. of m.) 
for employment. 

@ Strikes Almost Daily—Both strikes 
followed the pattern which has harassed 
war production in the rubber plants 
for months. Some plants have had 
work stoppages almost daily over minor 
grievances, dissatisfaction with wage 
rates, interruptions in the flow of mate 
rials, or transfers to other departments 
because of changes in production re 
quirements. 

The stoppage at General was espe 
cially critical because, in suspending 
production of bands, the builtup strips 
of rubberized fabric or plies, the strikers 
shut down the output of large combat 
and airplane tires. 

@ Strikers May Appeal—Last spring, 
Dalrymple expelled seven U. S. Rubber 
Co. employees who left their jobs 
in protest against the employment of 
| Negro and white workers in the same 
department. The expulsions this week 
followed a meeting between union of- 
| ficials and Gencral’s management. ‘The 
expelled individuals may appeal to the 
union’s international executive board: 
| failing there, they may carry their case 
| to the delegates at the union’s annual 
convention 

General and Goodyear are expected 

to notify the appropriate local draft 
boards of the dismissals, and the change 
in occupational status of the strikers 
may subject them to reclassification. 
@ Cooperation Urged—In recent weeks, 
Dalrymple has led a movement urging 
Akron locals of the rubber union to re- 
affirm their no-strike pledge by joining 
with management in a promise of co- 
operation toward the settlement of dis- 
putes and grievances by arbitration 
rather than by strikes. 


TO BACK UP DRAFT DATA 


In the future, Army, Navy, or other 
government agency representatives ‘in 
industries will join with employers to 
| make representations to Selective Service 
for deferment of key workers, on the 
basis of production urgency. 

Similar procedures have been in effect 
in West Coast aircraft and parts plants 
since last Novy. 6, and recently were ex- 
tended to some 15 plane and _ parts 
plants outside the Pacific area. Now the 
program has been extended to industry 
generally. 

The new procedure does not affect 
the authority and responsibility of local 
draft boards but aims to give additional 
information as to the worker’s value in 
maintaining essential production. 


obliged to conform to the maintenance- | 


~ 


ACUTE AREAS FEWER 


The number of labor 
areas in which there are now 
labor shortages has declined 
69 to 67, according to th 
monthly classification by th. 
Manpower Commission. ‘T] 
est figures also indicate the 
tion in the areas of second 
bor stringency, for Group II 
numbered only 119 in Janu 
against 124 in December. | 
this system, cities over 25,0( 
listed in one of four group 
pending on the degree of 
stringency which prevails. 

hese groups, together wit! 
number of communities pla 
each, are as follows: 


Group I—Areas of acute labor 
age (67 cities 
Group II—Areas  anticipat 
labor shortage within six month 

cities 

Group III—Areas in which a 
labor surplus will remain afte 
months (112 cities) 

Group I[V—Areas in which 
stantial labor surplus will remain 
six months (60 cities). 


In this month's reclassificat 
the following changes in the stat 
of individual 
made: 


Aberdeen-Hequiam, Wash.—Il t 
Amarillo, Tex.—II to III 

Aurora-Elgin, Ill.—II to I 

Bellingham, Wash.—II to III] 

Bridgeport, Conn.—I to II 

Brownsville, Tex.—II to III 

Burlington, Iowa—II to III 

*Chicago Heights-Harvey, Il.—II 

*Columbus, Ind.—II 

Des Moines, lowa—II to IT 

Elizabeth City, N. C.—I to I 

Evansville, Ind.—I to II 

Joliet, Il.— IV to III 

Marion, Ohio—II to IT 

Miami, Fla.—III to IV 

Michigan City-LaPorte, Ind.—II to |] 

Muncie, Ind.—II to I 

New Bern, N. C.—I to Il 

Ogden, Utah—IlI to I 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—I to II 

Oshkosh, Wis.—IV to III 
Parsons, Kan.—Il 

Provo, Utah—I to II 

Quincy, Ill.—IV to Ill 

San Angelo, Tex.—IV to III 

Santa Ana, Calif.—II to I 

Santa Barbara, Calif.—II] to III (> 
longer appears on list since ¢ 
fornia areas not otherwise list 
are in Group III) 

Spokane, Wash.—I to II 


* First listing 


** Area deleted from list 


communities 
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What is this thing called ‘Radio? 


? 


ruat is this thing called radio: 
W Is it that magical box of wood 
and wire and tubes and dials? .. . 


Yes... but radio is more .. . much 
more. 

Radio is the farmer at eventide — 
his eyes glancing apprehensively to 
the sky. 

It is the mother, with “V” mail 
overdue, every fiber of her being 
eagerly awaiting word of the 5th 
Army. 


yy 


Radio is music at the close of a 
hard-pressed day. 

It is the speech in the town hall — 
given a national audience. 


Radio is song and literature and 
statecraft—lette& and manifestoes 
brought to the in&macy of your liv- 
ing room for yo@ to hear, digest, 
accept or reject. 

It is the plaint of people who are 
suffering and the glorious voices of 
Iree men released from slavery. 


It is the cry of hunger across the 
seas and the song of plenty in America. 
Radio is life. 

It is around the corner —it is na- 
tional—it is global. 

Radio is America—with sound. 


Listen! 


Lt the talents and skills and 
facilities of the Blue Network 

are dedicated to one single, impelling 
task—to furnish a bridge between 
the world and you. For you are the 
compelling power of the world—the 
breath of life that stirs the spark of 
genius in writer and composer into 
flame—that causes world leaders to 
sit through long hours putting 
thoughts into words that will be 
flashed across the ether as ringing 
speech—that impels writers to strug- 
gle with words till they have the 
proper combination that will make 
you laugh. You are the reason actors 


THIS IS THE 


step to the microphone and pour 
every ounce of their talent. Y: 
every second of radio broadcasting 
from every spot on the earth is 
directed at you. And you, in concert 
with every other member of the 
human family, are the power that 
gives direction to the Blue Network 
—and to the world. 


N° better evidence of the impor 

i N tance the Blue Network places 
on the relationship of its life to yours 
than this: the appointment, as Di 

rector of Music, of Paul Whiteman 
—long established as one of your 
favorite figures in the music world. 
And among the Blue’s musical activ 

ities you'll hear: the Metropolitan 
Opera, the Boston Symphony, the 
Spotlight Bands, the U. S. Army 
Band, the Air Corps Band, the 
RCAF Band—and music through 
the night. Add to the music—Com- 


edy, Education, Drama, Forum, 
News. This is the Blue Network! 


NETWORK 


, 


Seniority “Bonus 


Timken offers preferential 
standing for employees mus- 
tered out of service, but union 
regards proposal cautiously. 


The C.1.O. United Steelworkers of 
America was put on the spot by the 
proposal of the ‘Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, Ohio, that employees in 
the armed forces be given double sen- 
lority credit for time spent in the 
CIVICE. 

William E., Umstattd, Timken presi- 
dent, said the plan, made public in 
newspaper advertisements, was the first 
of its kind. 

@ A Counterproposal—lor every year, 
for every month, for every day spent in 
the armed services, limken’s employees 
would be granted double time in sen- 
lority standing, under terms of the sug- 
gestion made to the union. For illus- 
tration, the advertisements explained 
that an employee with five years’ senior- 
ity at the time of induction would be 
given a total of nine years’ seniority if 
he returned after two years im service. 
[he draft law and many union con- 
tracts already preserve the simple sen- 
iority of the employee in the service. 

Ihe double seniority offer was a 

counterproposal introduced by the com- 


pany into contract negotiations now 
engaging the attention of the steel in- 


dustry (page 53). One of the contract 
changes requested by the stecl workers 
is that in considering semority, local 
union officers, gnevance men, and _ as- 
sistant grievance men be given prefer- 
ence in promotions, increases, and de- 
of work forces. For employees 
in the armed forces or maritime service, 
the umon proposed yacation pay for 
cach year that the men are in service. 

@ Injustice on Family Men?—Doubting 
that Timken’s proposal would be given 
much thought in negotiations, a C.I.O. 
spokesman declared that such a senior- 
ity computation would work injustices 
on family men who could be outranked 
by young soldiers whose military rec- 
ord had skyrocketed their seniority 
standing 


STRIKES INCREASED IN 1943 


The number of strikes in 1943 was 
almost twice as high as the average for 
the 15 preceding vears; but the total of 
man-days of idleness was actually a little 
below the 15-vear average, indicating 
that disputes were more quickly settled. 
‘Those are the important findings of a 
recently released study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


CTCASCS 


90 


The number of strikes in 1943 (with 
December calculated from figures for 
the preceding eleven months) was 3,737, 
compared witlr a 1927-41 average of 
1,945, and a 1942 total of 2,968. But 
the low 15-year average includes the de- 
pression years when strikes were negli- 
gible. In years of business upswings, the 
number of strikes substantially exceeded 
the 1942 and 1943 figures. For instance, 
in 1937 there were 4,740 strikes. 

The 1943 total of man-days of idle- 
ness was 13,947,273, of which almost 
two-thirds are accounted for by the four 
coal strikes. Again because of the coal 
strikes, the number of workers in strikes 
last year—3,337,091—was far in excess of 
previous years. In 1942, the total was 
$39,961. 


MEALS FOR PARENTS 


The two child care centers operated 
by Henry J. Kaiser for children of his 
shipyard workers in the Portland (Ore.) 
area have started a new service—hot 
meals for the parents. 

Now when mothers or fathers call for 
their children, they can buy hot meals 
(main course and dessert) for 50¢ to 
take out in containers. Idea is to help 
relieve workers of shopping difficulties. 

The centers new accept children of 
fathers who work in the yards regard 
less of whether the mother is employed 
there. Incidentally, some 400 children 
are now registered daily at the two 
centers. 


Health Assured 


Rhode Island weig! s play 
to bring everyone in state unde 
hospitalization program; actio, 
is up to legislature. 


FEO A NA TT Te EE Y 


A proposed compulsory h 5 
tion insurance law to cover al! R ; 
Island residents was advocat 
by Gov. J. Howard McGrath : 
nual message, and it is expect ¢ 
be introduced in the Rho t 
General Assembly. : 
@ Cost of 5¢ a Day—Unde: Fi 
posal, which the governor ¢ 
cost 5¢ per day per employe ; 
(to be shared equally by empl ¢ 
employee), the benefits wouk 3 


meals and dietary service, gen 
ing care, Operating room as ne 
dinary medicines and dressing 
tory examinations, oxygen and 
physical therapy, maternity ca 
gency care, and mental and t 
attention. 

In order to avoid adding anot 
centage payroll deduction to t! 
culties of business, McGrath p 
that a simplified quarterly cont 
of fixed amounts be established 

Whether the plan would in 
tablishment of another state ag 
not touched upon by the gov 
his message, but he did point out t 


CHANGING THE ODDS 


Mentally counting noses, the War 
Manpower Commission’s William 
Haber (left) and Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey figure the newest draft regu- 
lation will add about 115,000 men to 
the armed services this year. Effective 


Feb. 1, this edict bans, with rare 
ceptions, occupational defermenits for 
men under 22. Although it lengthens 
the odds against industry in the mat 
power scramble, the rush into wiiform 
won't come all at once. Men now 
ferred will be permitted to work until 
present classifications expire. 
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Per Cent Workers Absent 


<imilar benefits now could be obtained 
through the Blue Cross plans (BW — 
jul 43,p116), or those of certain in- 
surance companies. s 

@ Timing Up to Hospitals—Ihe date of 
actual operation of a compulsory hospi- 
talization insurance plan would depend 
upo! the time when the hospitals could 
provide expanded facilities, the gover 
nor said. The response of Rhode Is 
land hospitals to his proposal has been 
encouraging, he added, and he believes 
that if the hospitals had the assurance 
that every One requiring their services 
yas an insured patient, they would be 
only too willing to build their facilities 
to meet requirements. 


ABSENCES DOWN 


Averoge tor selected grovp of 
wor monviocturing industries 


al 
we 


( exe } 


—_ 


» 
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Per Cent Workers Absent 


Dote Bureow of Lobor Stotistics © BUSINESS ween 


Absence rates, defined as whole days 
of work lost by wage earners, whether 
excused or unexcused, are keeping to 
a fairly even keel, running somewhat 
higher at the peak of the summer heat 
and in the winter when colds and flu 
are rampant. This year’s flu epidemic 
will probably turn averages sharply 
upward for December and _ January. 
Within the 28 essential industries 
from which the figures are compiled, 
there are wide variations. For in- 
stance, in petroleum refining, blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, 
absence rates hovered around 3°%, 
from March to November. But in 
shipyards engaged in new ship con- 
struction, the average was 3.8%, and 
in the airframes industry 7.3%. Most 
novel solution for the absentee prob- 
lem came this week from John M. 
Baker, Cleveland War Manpower 
Commission director. His proposal: 
beer for the boys in the plant—in 
moderation—during working hours. 
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Wichita Does It 


Like Dayton, this aircraft 
center in Kansas is acclaimed 
for licking unusually tight 
squeeze in the labor situation. 


Booming Wichita, Kan., whose popu- | 


lation has rocketed to 203,107 from 
127,308 in 1940, is meeting the strin- 
gencies of its tight labor situation with 


the sustained enthusiasm of a football | 


team determined to stay in the big time. 


@ Recruiting Intensified—Labor require- | 


ments for 1943 were still 1,800 short of 
realization at the end of the year, despite 
an intensified employment promotion 
program utilizing radio and newspaper 
advertising, sound trucks, and recruiters 
throughout Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 


sas, and Missouri. This geared-up pro- | 
motion has as its chief objective the | 


manning of assembly lines at the Boeing 
Airplane Co, plant from which are roll- 
ing B-29 superbombers. 

Wichita’s streamlined labor-utiliza- 
tion plan is one of two community pro- 
grams which has won praise from the 
War Production Board and the Indus- 
trial Services Division of the War Dept. 
and parallels in some respects the other, 
a program covering the Dayton-Spring- 
field (Ohio) area. ‘The Dayton plan 
took that area from Group I to Group II 
in critical labor ratings in August just a 


few months after the plan was inaugu- | 
rated, and reduced estimated labor re- | 


quirements for 1943 from 24,000 to 
5,000. 
@ It Gets Results, ‘Too—Intensive utili- 


zation of labor already on hand is the | 
nucleus of the Dayton plan, a feature | 


which has not been overlooked at Wich- 
ita. 

Dayton’s concerted effort led to the 
adoption of a policy of not seeking con- 
tracts which would bring total employ- 
ment above existing levels, curtailed 
migration of workers to an absolute 
minimum because of a sparsity of hous- 
ing and of other facilities, brought rigid 
cnforcement of a minimum 45-hour 
work-week, curtailed luxury services, en- 
couraged transfers from less essential 
employment, froze full-time employ- 


ment of businesses engaged in less essen- | 


tial activities. 


However, the Kansas plan, which is 


under the supervision of Charles G. 


Corsaut, director of the United States 


Employment Service in Wichita, em- 
phasizes recru.ting. Figures show that 
the program gets results. In one recent 
week, for instance, Wichita recruited 
1,467 workers for its aircraft industries. 

Of these, 967 went to Boeing, 300 to 


Beech Aircraft Corp., and 200 to Cessna | 


The Modern Way 


to make fast 
accurate reproductions 


HUNTER 
ELECTRO-COPYIST 


ends time consuming 
copying, hand-tracing, 
proof-reading 


@ Your inexperienced office boy can 
make any number of clear, photo- 
exact copies of anything that’s writ 

ten, drawn, printed or photographed 
—in a fraction of the time required 
by a stenographer to re-type and 
proof-read one report, or a draftsman 
to trace and check one drawing! 


The Hunter Electro-Copyist can't 
make a mistake. It’s proving a god 
send to work-swamped engineering, 
production, and office departments. 
Learn more about it. Hunter has pre 
pared a booklet that is virtually a 
treatise on photo-copying. Send for 
your copy today. 


HUNTER'S HECCO-DYZED 


contact photo-copy papers 


@ For uniformly 

clear reproduc- 

tions and sensi- 

tivity to light and dark graduations, be 
sure to specify Hunter Original Formula 
paper, with the exclusive Hecco-Dyzed 
feature. Samples on request. 


Ask for this com 
plete story of 
what Electr 
Copyist does 
and how 
works, 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc. 


107 £. Fayette 5t., Syracuse, WN. Y. 


il uge volumes of supplies 


can be moved and stored by a few men 
in a short time only by the use 
of modern mechanized equipment 


such as 


UWMOTOR 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (221 £. 1S2N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


STRAICHT-CAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 


Aircraft Co. Beech, Cessna, a: 
Aircraft share in the benefit 
employment service, but th 


the recruiting is for Bocing 


e Short Shifts Help—Bocing 
a staff of 50 in the USES off 
ing medical examination, fing« 
and identification photograph 


| while the other aircraft fi 
| smaller staffs for this work. 


Utilization of labor to its f1 
been sought in Wichita in a \ 
ways. Chief among them was t 
tion of shifts in aircraft plants t 
employment of salesmen, 1 
and others who are able to carry 


| usual professions in a few hou 


installation of four-hour evenin 


| in other essential industries f 


time use of clerks.and other whit 


| workers; and_ establishment 

| shifts in aircraft factories by whi 

| part-time workers each putting 

| hours daily fill out a complete eig!it-1 
| shift 


Use by other firms of graveya 


| workers from the Beech Aircraft plant 
| is an example of labor utilizatio: 


is encouraged by WMC in coo; 


| with the company. Workers 
| with four hours daily in sub 
| firms, of which Wichita has mo: 


100. Also, about 20% of Bec 
ployees take the 64-hour stretcl 


| midnight to bring up lagging prod 
| © Too Many Applicants—W ichita 
| ufacturers have been successful in 
| four-hour shifts for downtown \ 
| For example, Coleman Stove Co 


of war contracts, advertised for v 

for a 5 p.m. to 9 p.m. shift, and had 
more applicants from its first ad\ 
ment than could be handled. 

Subcontracting has been important in 

meeting production demands in the air- 
craft plants. By letting subcontracts to 
275 smaller plants, Beech, for example, 
which estimated its labor needs at 17, 
000 for 1943, is getting along with 
11,000. 
@ School Buses Help Out—Wichita ha 
made excellent use of available trans- 
portation facilities. Even school buses 
are used to haul war workers when they 
are not needed for transportation of 
regular juvenile patrons. 

Three government projects have 
helped ease the housing of Wichita’ 
85,000 workers. Wichita banks remain 
open two nights a week to coincide with 
paydays, and stores have adopted later 
closing hours for the convenience of wat 
workers. 

@ Determined to Get Along—Absen tc 
ism in aircraft plants is discouraged 
refusal to release workers from their 
when they fail to appear for work. \\ 
out a release, a worker who quits canno 
qualify for other employment for 00 
days. 
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FEPC Challenged 


Philadelphia transit union 
defies ordertoenddiscrimination. 
Traction company cites clause in 
contract as blocking compliance. | 


Powers of the President’s Fair Em- | 


ploym nt Practices Committee to erase 
the Ct 
already undergoing severe test below 
the Mason-Dixon line in the southern 
railroads case (BW —Jan.8’44,p101), 
have encountered a stiff challenge in 
the North. 

e Directive Defied—For weeks, the 
| Philadelphia ‘Transportation Co. and 
the independent union of its employ- 
ees defied the FEPC’s directive to end 


ir line in industrial employment, | 


the ban against employment of Negroes | 


on streetcars and buses. 
Last week FEPC appointed Joseph 


Sharfsin, Philadelphia lawyer and | 
transit expert, as special arbitrator. | 


But the firmness of the union—the 
company has changed its stand—allowed 
Sharfsin little prospect of success. 

Union spokesmen have made it clear 
that strikes and picketing will result 
fom any effort to place Negroes in 
operating positions. 
¢ May Refer It to Roosevelt—Malcolm 
Ross, chairman of FEPC, has warned 
that failure to comply with the direc- 
tive would leave him no course but to 
refer the refusal to President Roosevelt 
for “summary action”—which, in the 
railroad case, resulted in the appoint- 


ment of a three-man committee to | 


‘study” the discrimination charges. 

The traction company originally was 
mum to the directive, but the union 
requested and got a hearing. The un- 
ion hung its case on two points: 

1) That FEPC lacks jurisdiction 
because the Philadelphia ‘Transporta- 
tion Co. is not in interstate commerce. 

2) That a clause in the contract 
specifies that all existing rules, regula- 


tions, and customs bearing on em- | 


plover-employee relationship shall con- 


tinue in effect until changed by mutual | 


igreement, 


* Willing to Comply, But—Subse- | 


quently the traction company broke its 
ence ane declared it was willing to 


comply with the directive, but was | 


prevented from doing so by its contract. | 


last week it reiterated this stand and 
ined with the union in questioning 
'EPC’s right to interfere. 

The same contract clause was invoked 
‘wo months ago when the company 
ordered employees not to wear, at work, 
cues buttons of Local 234, Transport 
Workers Union (C.1.0.), and a strike 
resulted (BW —Nov.13’43,p109). 
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Oil and grease on your floors are booby-traps that make casualties 
of the soldiers of production, by causing slipping and falling acci- 
dents, inviting costly fires, and side-tracking vital manpower into 
non-productive cleaning labor. Rid your plant of these aids-to-the- 
Axis quickly, efficiently and economically by using SPEEDI-DRI— 
a white, granular substance, easily spread by hand, that absorbs all 
oil and grease, sets up an immediate non-skid surface, retards fire. 
and saves a lot of labor needed elsewhere. Write for free sample 
or demonstration. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT says: 


“We use SPEEDI-DRI in practically every plant,” writes A. W. Stevens, 

Maintenance Supervisor of Grumman Aircraft. “Maintenance crews 
use it to dry up leaks on oil hydraulic breakdowns. It makes their 
work safer and cleaner.” 


SUPPLIERS 
Midwest and South 
REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
New York 1, N. Y. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Prompt Service from Warehouse Stocks in Leading Cities 


Dehydrating Tunnel 


The Beechnut Packing Company, of 
Rochester, N. 
plants in the country to produce de- 
hydrated vegetables destined 100% for 
the armed forces. 

Materials for the Company's modern 
dehydrating tunnel had to meet rigid 
specifications. Because of its many 
superior advantages, proved in a wide 
variety of industries the nation over, CAREY Insulated Sheathing was 
selected for this important installation by D.M. McBean Associates 
(who designed the tunnel). 
Whatever your 


ae 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
in Canada: The Philip Carey Company, Ltd. 
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Beechnut Company's dehydrating tunnel 
features compact and efficient construction. 
Tunnel designed by D. M. McBean Asso- 
ciates, Consulting Engineers, Rochester, N.Y. 


articular problem in oven-wall construction, you can 
depend on CAREY Insulated Sheathing and the nationwide CAREY engi- 
neering and distribution service—at your command always. For details, 
write Dept. 29, 


c INSULATED SHEATHING. 


as woll tile. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG., COMPANY 


——is a fibre-type asbestos insulation board, to which is bonded a hard, tough, 
fire-resistant surface of Careystone Flat Sheathing. 


——provides efficient, dependable insulation for heat treating processes, af 
economical cost. 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


i 
——has definite space-saving advantages over other types of insulation, such | 
‘Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. | 


MORE IN ALUMINUM 


Latest to join the parad 
demanding increased wages 
Steel formula limits is C.1. \ 
num Workers of America. 

When negotiations open J. ? 
| a new contract covering t! 
workers at Aluminum Co. of 
| Pittsburgh, A.W.A. will ask 
| crease of 15¢ an hour. 

In contrast to the patt ' 
C.1.0.’s United Steelworker \ 
ica in negotiations with the st 
try in which an outright hourly increay 
was asked, A.W.A. proposes that a po,. 
tion of the extra wages be paid in 
to compensate for cost-of-living ; 
and the remainder in war savings bond 

Elimination of the North-South wag 
differential is also an A.W.A 


| 


Cmand 


INCENTIVE FOR SUBMARINES 


When the Navy asked Electric Boat 
Co. for a substantial increase in syb. 
marine production for 1944, /Mpany 
officials got together with the Ship. 
builders & Marine Engineers Union, 
an unafhliated organization represent. 
ing the workers in the yards, and worked 
out a scheme for payment of a 10% 
bonus to every worker when production 
is increased 15%. 

The yardstick for payment of the 
bonuses was computed from official 
Navy construction reports and the com- 
pany’s monthly payroll, audited by the 
Navy. From this, a man-hours-per-ves- 
sel standard was calculated, based on 
the last six months of 1943. In each 
month that the total man-hours are 
15% below this standard, the 10% 
bonus will be paid. If the standard is re- 
duced by 74%, for example, the bonus 
will be 5%; if by 3%, the bonus would 
be 2%. j 

The union’s incentive committee 
announced the plan to Electric Boat’ 
10,000 production, maintenance, and 
clerical workers last week, to be ettect 
ive Jan. 1, but subject to final approval 
by the National War Labor Board. 


WAR PRISONERS OPPOSED 


In face of the government's predic 
tions of an acute paper shortage thi 
year (BW-—Oct.30'43,p19) and the dem- 
onstrated usefulness of war prisoners i 
cutting pulpwood (BW —Dec.25'4}, 
p50), George Haberman, president ot 
the Wisconsin State Federation of La- 
bor, recently went on record as opposing 
employment of prisoners in the woods 

Haberman said use of the prisoners 
“as a substitute for legitimate labor 
services” is objectionable to the unions, 
even though their efforts might help to 
advance the war program. 
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ARKETING 


etworks on Top 
$150,500,000 gross for 


43 represents 30% gain over 
st year; new discount plans 
ing more business. 


Every year since 1927, except for 
e depression year of 1933, radio net- 
tk time sales have shown substantial 
creases—usually something like nine or 
, million dollars. But 1943's wallop- 
+ $35.000,000 increase dwarfs them 
i 

It's a 30% Gain—The four major net- 
ks rolled up sales of around $150,- 


ELPING THE DRYS 


pohibitionists are forcing Oregon’s 
quor Control Commission to sub- 
eige its sales promotion interests 
| preach the temperance gospel to 
' patron. With each purchase, 
rks now toss in a four-page pamph- 
t above) that tells the tippler how 
) avoid a drunkard’s grave. “If you 
id your drinking is no longer social 
inking . . .” says the booklet, “then 
htch out . . . it’s time to stop.” Such 
mings are made at the direction of 
co legislature which approprti- 
¢ $25,000 for the job. 
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500,000 last year, a 30% 
1942’s $115,405,000 gross 
Both the Columbia 
System and the National Broadcasting 
Co., the nation’s biggest networks, 
booked — virtually capacity — business 
throughout the year. ee re- 
ports 1943 sales of $57,951,744, a 27% 
increase over 1942. Sienilerly ‘NBC 
(which never releases official figures) is 
estimated to have grossed around $53,- 
500,000 compared to $44,400,000 in 

1942, a gain of about 20°%. 
e Elders Left Behind—The up-and- 
coming junior nets—the Blue Network 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System 
—outstripped their elders percentage- 
wise. The 60% increase announced by 
the Blue brings its 1943 total to around 
$25,500,000, compared to $15,780,000 
for 1942. Mutual reports total sales 
of some $13,841,608—a gain of almost 
44%. 
Most 


gain over 


obvious reasons for radio’s 
prosperity are the conditions favorable 
to all advertising—cash in 
pockets and cash in the company till. 
The ‘Treasury Dept.’s allowance of tax 
deductions for reasonable advertising 
expense (corporations in the top tax 
bracket can figure 
19¢ on the dollar), and the policy of 
Uncle Sam’s procurement agencies in 
allowing advertising as an item of cost 
in war contracts (BW —Jan.8’44,p78) 
have 
to radio 
media. 


as well as all othe: 


@ Institutional Boom—Radio’s unprece- | 


dented billings for institutional ad- 
vertising in 1943 more than made up 
for war casualties among the traditional 
food, drug, tobacco, and automobile 
accounts. 

Most notable among the institutional 
programs are those sponsored by big 
industrialists who are cultivating post- 
war acceptance for consumer goods 
through good music now. General 
Motors is sponsoring the NBC _ or- 
chestra, the U. S. Rubber Co. the New 
York Philharmonic over CBS, and Al- 
lis‘Chalmers the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra over the Blue 

Corporations alone do not account 
for all institutional advertising  vol- 
ume. An increasing number of trade 
associations are explaining 


public via the radio. 


@ Little Change in Fare—F xcept for | 


the fact that all four network sched- 


ules were heavily loaded with govern- | 
ment and war effort programs last vear | 


—both sponsored and unsponsored— 
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Broadcasting | 


MARCHANT 


210e- 


WITH 


SELECTIVE CARRIAGE 
TABULATION 


(One of many Marchant ‘‘Firsts’’) 


consumer | 


advertising costs at | 


also been a considerable stimulant | 
advertising | 


wartime | 
problems of their industries to the | 


Deliveries according 
to WP B schedule 


The Art of Calculating 
a3 advanced by . Varhant 


Selective carriage tabulation 
was first introduced to calcula- 
tors by MARCHANT over four 

years ago, thus avoiding need 
of holding down a key or lever 
during the shift of carriage to 
any selected position between 
the extremes of its travel, 


Atouch ona selected Tab Key causes 
the carriage to tabulate instantly and 
positively from any position to any 
selected position ...in either direc- 
tion... or tabulation may be made 
simultaneously with automatic diai 
clearance. 


Selective Carriage Tabulation is one 
of 20 Points of Superiority by which 
MARCHANT brings speed, accuracy 
and good nature to all calculator 
work. 


MARCHANT] 


GULENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


= 
= 
= 
=. 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A 
SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER rs 


[service STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


SS 


WHEN INVASION BARGES 
HEAD FOR SHORE— 


going! 


@ The powerful Diesel engines which drive these modern assault 
craft must not falter. And they don’t! For American ingenuity has 
produced a power-plant of amazing dependability and ruggedness. 
So good, in fact, that the U. S. Navy testified that “the largest in- 
vasion operation in history was executed with maximum precision 
and minimum casualties, due in no small measure to the reliable 
power plants.” 

In the majority of these Diesel engines are Pedrick precisioneered 
piston rings, proving again by their performance that Pedrick’s 
own Heat-Shaping process is unexcelled in producing accuracy 
of shape and tension, long life, and utmost dependability, no 
matter how tough the service. 

This is the kind of performance every engineer, every superin- 
tendent of maintenance, every engine and vehicle owner wants in 
piston rings. They get it when they specify PEDRICK piston 
rings! WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia and 
Scranton, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., Toronto. 


f wecisioneeied PISTON RINGS 


BONDS ANDB MORE BONDS xk x * 


WAR 


~ *« * BUY 


| @ Full 


| per program jumped from 63 t 


| time to sell by the liberally grad 


| trated on the full-web them 


| CBS and NBC. 


there was little change 


There was very little incr 
| newscasts. 
| that networks which gave 


Program expert 


of their broadcast time to 1 
1942 really couldn't increa 
portion and still mamtain 


| entertainment program. 


Physical expansion of tl 
continued during the yea 
lumbia adding I8 afhliat« 
gaining 33 outlets, and Mut 
ing 15 new stations in addit 
ing contracts with Radio \| 
of 36 Mexican stations. 

e Time Was Ripe—W ith 

sold except that time whic Fl 
scicntiously reserve for cer! 
SCTVICE programs, CBS and N} 
their attention to selling tl 

work instead of various c 

of the old network 


basic 


regional affiliates. ‘Vhe tin 
| for this sales effort both be 


sponsors had more 
and because institutional pr 
logically broadcast — throughout 
country. 

l'o stimulate use of full 
both of the big webs 
their discount structures. Und 
revision, discounts are elim 
cept when the full network is boug 
thus, in effect, raising rates gener 
for both CBS and NBC. 
Networks Gain—NBC repo 
that nearly 50 programs now go o 
over 125 stations or more to tak 
vantage of the full-network dis 
of 10%, compared to 31 a yea 


+ 


Thus the average number of stat 


ONC 


in the daytime and from 95 to 
at night, and the number of { 


| work clients increased from 63 to ~ 


Similarly, Columbia reports that ° 
of the 53 commercially sponsored 
grains heard last year on the full Cb 
network were the result of the dis: 
plan. Under the new policy, te 
tions acquired a minimum of > 
ditional sponsored network prog 
each week, 46 stations gained 15 
programs, and 67 at least five progr: 

Mutual and the Blue ar 
more emphasis on selling the 
work, but since they still h 


ty 


discount scale, they haven't 


e Divorce Is Boon—Far and v t 
biggest boon to the Blue's prosper 
was its complete divorce from NB 
when Edward J. Noble bought the B 
last summer (BW—Aug.7'43.p °° Th 
Blue’s skvrocketing sales reflect in 
part its release from NBC wh 

long regarded as the stepchil 

Radio Corp. of America family, ! 
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"Double- heading on 
oldVeta Pass in 1881.” 
Getting a train of 
four or five cars over 
this Rocky Mountain 
pass was work for 
two of the best loco- 
motives of the time. 


HE CURTAIN 
FTS ON 

MORROWS 
ILROADING 
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, long trains carrying thousands of tons 

ght are hauled swiftly over the Rockies 
modem GM Diesel Locomotives of 
ver & Rio Grande V/estern Railroad. 


Waen you think of the Diesel locomotive, don’t 


picture only the sleek, streamlined passenger trains 
which shorten distance and race the clock. Think too 
of the mainline Diesel freight locomotives which General 
Motors builds. These swift, dependable giants of power 
are contributing heavily to the astonishing war record of 


the railroads. They are raising the curtain on new stand- 


ards of transportation keyed to the era which lies ahead. 
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“Ext1a-ORDINARY” 
METAL BELLOWS 


Metallic bellows that 
withstand 600 million 
flexures. Bellows 
from 3,” O.D. to un- 
limited diameters 
and length. Construc- 
tion that affords a 
choice of metals from 5% 
phosphor bronze, : 
copper, stainless 
steel, Monel, Inconel, 
beryllium coppe’ or 
alloy steel. 


“Ext1a-ORDINARY” 
RELAYS 


Cook relays are 
built to do the 
unusual jobs, and 
are engineered 
by request to 
meet ‘extra- 
ordinary’ re- 
quirements. Ililus- 
trated is the new 
Cook Type 594 
‘‘Perolectric’’ 
Relay 


we 
“ E xt1a-ORDINARY” 
PRESSURE 
SWITCHES 


Cook’s Family of 
Pressure Detector 
Switches cover a 
complete operating 
range, from ex- 
treme sensi- 
tivity require- 
ments at '4” 
water column 
differential to 
high pressure, 
hydraulic ap- 
plications. Illus- 
trated is the 
new Cook 
Weather - proof 
Miniature, for 
aircraft use. 


@ Let Cook engineers 
bellows, relay or pressure switch 
problems. Cook can give you the 
right answer QUICKLY. 


solve your 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVE CHICAGO 14, ItL 


to sacrifice many a fat contract to the 
Red network, ~ 

At Mutual, Miller McClintock, presi 
dent, fostered a new contract plan pat 
terned after the financial setup of 
the other nets to replace old contracts 
that gave Mutual only a straight 15% 
commission on time sales for its af 
filiates BW —Nov.27'43,p92). The 
new basis gives Mutual more working 
capital, and the web has expanded its 
facilities for research, sales promotion, 


| and sustaining programs, thus Improv 


ing its competitive position among the 
Big Four 

e Best Year for Spots—Spot radio—the 
placing by national advertisers of pro 
grams, usually recorded, on local sta- 
tions—thrived on overflow 
from the nets in 1943. 

But there were other factors which 
made a banner year for the always im- 
measurable spot business—the — trade 
guesses the best ever. Because of in- 
adequate supplies and dislocation in the 
nation’s distribution, sponsors used spot 
in order to limit advertising to areas 
where they could deliver their product, 
particularly in the case of coal and 
other fuels. Last year also saw the mo- 
tion picture industry adopt spot as 
standard promotion for new pictures. 

Although the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters’ famous presentation bid 
ding for an increased share of the 
nation’s retail advertising didn’t make 
its debut until midyear, — stations 
throughout the country generally re- 
port increased department store billings. 
@ Couldn't Be Better—All in all, radio 
men say frankly they don’t see how 
business could be better; so they look 
in 1944 with unprecedented optimism 
for everything but their two pet bug 
aboos: (1) James C. Petrillo, president 


business 


of the American Federat: £ 
cians, who threatens ny 
strike of all studio musi 


Oct.23'43,p93), 
Communications 


and (2 

Comm: 
powers over the radio inc 
for redefinition by Con 
Novy 13°+43,p86). : 

@ Another Threat—But 

or for the I¢ 
works and their big afhliat 
figure that they can’t suff 
at the hands of the 
they did last year when 
Court effectuated FCC's 
tules. Biggest threat is tl 
mission will next attempt t 
papers to divest themsel 
or controlled radio station 


‘43 Sales Gain 


Increase for whole nat 


gress does to 


COI 


was 11%, but December was, 
only 3%; Dallas holds high: 
record for month and year 


Christmas shopping took . 
bite out of sad stocks in t! 
America’s retailers—but not 
bite as was feared when ea; 
ers rolled up unprecedented \ 
sales. 

@ They Shepped Early—Last 
tapering off of sales gains, hi 
ply indicated that most buy« 
shopped early to get the pick 
stocks and inferior goods 


While the 


1943 averag 
11% over 1942 for the 
whole, December sales we 


over December, 1942. ‘Thus | 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES: 1943 
They ran 11% ahead of 1942, although Christmas peak was lower 
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STORE SALES BY 
FEDERAL RESERVE AREAS 
4 Weeks 
Ended YearEnded | | 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 | 
Boston .....- + ] . 7 
New York... — 2 + $ 
Philadelphia. — 3 4+ 4 
Cleveland + 3 < § 
Richmond .. + 3 +10 
Atlanta +18 +26 
Chicago.... + 1 + 7 
St. Louis... + 8 +13 
Minneapolis. + 9 +13 
Kansas City. + 8 +25 
Dallas ..... +20 4.37 
San Francisco + 6 418 
U.S. Total + 3 +1] 


Christmas sales fell short of the yearly 
average—and of retailers’ expectations. 
November, however, had been 15% 
over 1942. 

e Dallas Is First—Highest sales record 
for both December and the year as a 
whole is held by Dallas which shows in- 
creases of 20% and 37%, respectively 
(table, above). Runner-up is Atlanta | 
which reported an 18% increase for | 
December and, more impressively still, 

a 26% average increase for the year. 

Lagging farthest behind the national av- 

erage all year were New York and Phila 

delphia. 

Despite official Washington policy 
which frowns on retail promotions stress- 
ing price appeal, many retailers, afraid 
of being stuck with big inventories of 
wartime substitutes and goods of infe- 
rior quality when better merchandise is 
available, took no chances and began 
unloading such ersatz goods as Victory 
model toys the week before Christmas 
(BW—Jan.1°44,p86). 
¢ Traditional Sales—More such sales 
broke out this month, and observers | 
guess they will continue through Febru- | 
ary—possibly until whole lines of war | 
models are sold. Not all sales were 
strictly of the clearance variety; here | 
and there, despite the textile stringency | 
(page 27), traditional January white sales | 
were staged but on a relatively modest 
scale, 
¢ Some Reservations—Department store 
buyers at last seem convinced that even 
war-wealthy consumers have some res- 
ervations about spending their money. | 
They are showing increasing selectivity | 
in the things they choose to buy, and | 
it begins to look as though the stores 
would rather risk the loss of some vol- 
ume than take the alternative and un- 
attractive chance of celebrating the ar- 
mistice with warehouses full of unsalable 
wartime models. 
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. 24 of our planes 


“REICH BLASTED!” it says, “1500 tons of bombs rock Berlin . . 
missing” ...Only 24? Not bad... Why that’s less than 5°! 

It’s like watching a great big wonderful game that someone else is playing 
. .. And when you've finished with the paper, there’s a comfortable bed 


waiting .. . But wait, Mister, hold on a minute! . 


Nothing like a 
NICE, COMFORTABLE COMMUNIQUE 


after a good meal! 


\ SS 
\ 


Read that communique as it should be read. Read the pain and suffering that 


lie beneath those cool words. Think of nice kids that will never smile again 
. think of strong young arms and legs horribly maimed and hurt 
damaged young minds that will never be right again. 
Think, Mister . 
this war instead of an onlooker! Then do something about it! . . . Work harder 


and buy War Bonds. Buy them to the limit . . 


. . think realistically . . . until the moment you are a part of 


... pray harder... . to speed 


the end of this bloody mess . . . to save a million young and important lives 


You'll feel better if you do, Mister . . . you'll feel better the rest of your life. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NWN Y 


Produce Men Wail 


Trade blames OPA rules 
for admitted black market of 
huge proportions; distributors 
ask workable price controls. 


Anybody who wants to defend a libel 
suit should try. saying about any busi- 
ness institution what leading members 
of the wholesale produce trade say about 
themselves. ‘This week the National 
League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit & Veg- 
ctable Distributors, comprising most of 
the substantial firms east of the Missis- 
sippi, met at French Lick, Ind. Next 
week the United Fresh Fruit & Vege- 
table Assn., preponderantly western, 
convenes at Chicago. 

e Would Go Broke—Foremost in the 
mind of every produce man is the con- 
viction that if he were to obey all orders 
that OPA has imposed upon his prices 
and trade practices, he would soon go 
broke by either of two entirely lawful 
routes: by selling at ceiling prices the 
many classes of goods which he has to 
pay his full legal selling price to obtain; 
or by refusing to pay what he has to pay 
to get scarce merchandise, thus obtain- 
ing none of the items in question, and 
thereby driving his customers to less 
scrupulous competition. ‘That most firms 
in the trade made more money last year 
than ever before is probably an index 
of OPA’s utter futility in enforcing its 
own rules. 

e Admits Big Black Market—Keynoted 
National’s President Harold G. Buzek: 
“More trading goes on in the black mar- 
ket than will ever be done at a loss. ‘This 
industry from grower down to retailer 
cannot continue doing the disgraceful 
things government directives have forced 
upon us. ‘The past 18 months have com- 
pletely and unnecessarily disrupted prac- 
tically every essential fair trade practice 
that honest and conscientious members 
of our industry have known over a period 
of years.” 

Produce men are reconciled to price 
control, but they want a form under 
which they can operate lawfully and still 
make a living. ‘They are hopefully await- 
ing citrus and vegetable orders (page 
103) which have been in the works since 
last March. Both are expected to in- 
clude some provisions recommended by 
the industry. , 
@ No Savvy—Basic complaint of the per- 
ishables distributors is that OPA orders 
show no savvy about their intricate 
trade. Thus, one major market groans 
under an OPA markup of 35¢ per basket 
of lettuce for carlot receivers. This was 
based on a previous year’s av erage mark- 
up which included much higher margins 


102 


attained in a strong market along with 
red ink losses suffered on bad cars. Now 
the receiver still gets red ink on some 
cars but has no lawful right to recoup. 
Pet gripe of the trade is that farmers 
can charge as much for their crops as 
they can find anyone willing to pay. 
Thus the legitimate produce trade often 
gets squeezed. As long as an item is so 
plentiful that its price remains below the 
ceiling, it presents no special problems. 
But the moment it hits the ceiling, 
things get tough for the distributor who 
wants to play by OPA rules. 
@ How It Works—lor instance, apples 
are scarce this year (so are onions and 
grapes). Western shippers apologized 
publicly to their customers at French 
Lick for insisting that cars be split be- 
tween two or more wholesale receivers. 
The shippers who handle these apples 
used the less-than-carload dodge to pull 
out of this hole; it qualified them under 
OPA rules to collect the full price that 
the western wholesale receiver could 
legally charge. Thus stuck, the receiver 
went through the motions of making a 
truck delivery, thereby qualified himself 
to get the legal markup allowed for a 
service jobber, the next man in line. 
What the service jobber, by now left 
without any legal right to compensation 
for his work, charged the retailer and 
what the overcharged retailer in turn 


SERVICE—A LA CART 


Latest wrinkle to ease pressure on rail- 
road dining cars, taxed beyond capac- 
ity by wartime travel, is a platform 
snack service, an adaptation of a Euro- 
pean travel custom. Inaugurated here 
by Illinois Central, mobile snack bars 


charged the consumer, was st: 
tween them and their conscien 
e Want New Philosophy—Ma: 
try leaders hope that OPA ma 
its pricing philosophy to provid 
increments for each step in the « 
tive process so that allowance 
proportionate to expenses. ‘|| 
praying for smart, unflinching 
ment of the new rules. 

The solid folks lament that f 
ceiling order, shrewd lads in the | 
have devised ways to defeat it 
tie-in sales in which the purcha 
pay full ceiling prices for two 
potatoes worth less than ceiling 
to get one sack of scarce onions, « 
charges added, kickbacks to gro 
rural shippers. 
e Tough on Auctions—Maladjus: 
have inevitably followed the abus: 
cause fruit auctions are allowed 
14% markup, plus some allowan 
ceivers are forced to sell at privat 
to get 94%, or by adding a few 
they qualify for 21%; this has practical 
put the auction out of business in some 
towns. Commission firms which previ 
ously handled 90% of their volume on 
consignment now find themselves forced 
to buy outright any items offered at the 
ceiling price, and that’s nine out of ten 
items nowadays. There is no provision 
for brokerage fees. 


are doing rush business at Jackson, 
Miss. (above), Fulton, Ky., and Cham- 
paign, IIl., and may be introduced at 
other points where time schedules al- 
low sufficient time for short stopovers. 
After the trains leave, the units are 
rolled back into the stations to serve 
patrons who are waiting. 
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| original MPR-292 designed to control 


| in the neighborhood of six times.” 


Repricing Citrus 
Grower and retailer to get 
3 break in new OPA ceilings; 


but lush days appear to be 
aumbered for the wholesaler. 


[he urgent job on OPA’s docket this 
week was a new citrus order—probably 
to be known as Amendment 15 to MPR- 
426. Its substance, already known, gives 
the final answer to the arguments that 
have been agitating the industry for six 
months (BW —Sep.18°43,p98). 
eHigh Markup for Jobbers—In the 


citrus fruits, OPA established a job- 
bers’ markup of 32%. This was at 
variance with jobbers’ trade practice of 
operating on dollar margins. ‘The net 
of it was that, as Rep. Jerry Voorhis 
said, the er multiplied ‘somewhere 


Wholesalers on the loose with bulging 
bankrolls were, as he put it, “the direct 
cause for black market operations in 
oranges . . . the effect of which has 
been to break down the structure of 
the cooperative marketing associations.” 

In order to preserve this high-profit 
spread while following out the Presi- 
dent’s hold-the-line order, OPA proposed 
that the government buy and sell the 
entire crop in order to be able to absorb 
any losses that might occur in reducing 
the per-pound retail prices to 9¢, 74¢, 
and 13¢ for oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons, respectively. The buy price was 
to have been $2.25, $1.10, and $2.93 
a box on the tree for the three crops. 

This is substantially less than the 
growers received in 1943, but even if 
they were to insist upon the parity 
prices they are legally entitled to, there 
would be a mechanism at hand, through 
“buy-sell,” to absorb this cost without 
disturbing retail ceilings—and also with- 
out dislodging the wholesalers’ profits. 
¢ Killed by Danwene-The citrus grow- 
ers, through their cooperative marketing 
associations and the House Agriculture 
Committee, were able to kill this OPA 
plan and substitute in its stead the plan 
now being prepared for publication, 
generally known as the War Food Ad- 
ministration plan. 

The new order will set ceilings in pen- 
nies for the first time, so that the con- 
sumer will be able to tell immediately 
if he has been overcharged. The ceilings 
are 94¢, 8¢, and 134¢ for the three 
crops. But the startling part of the order 
is that prices to producers are moved 
up materially, so that the growers get 
the parity prices they are entitled to. 
The increases in cents per box, on the 
tree, are 31¢, 22¢, and 50¢. This is 
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Did they tell? 
Not by a bombsight! 


For many years, we have kept a sizzling secret. It was five years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor that Robbins & Myers first went to work making 
automatic pilots and electric motors for the Norden Bombsight 


System! 


* Our men and women have done a loyal job, keeping that secret. 
It can be told now because even those insidious imitators, the J aps 
and the Nazis, couldn’t build a Norden Bombsight in two years if 


they were given the blueprints today. 


* That’s where the real secret lies—in the incredible accuracy of 
American machine tools and production methods. But that isn’t 


really a secret—that’s America! 


* Do you want to get “on target” with any problem involving 
electric fans? If you need repair parts for R & M Fans—or want 
complete repair jobs done for you—get in touch with us, or the 


nearest R & M branch office listed below. 


ROBBINS « MYERS Pac. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 


NEW YORK, 200 Varick St. CHICAGO, 2400 W. Madison St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 401 N. Brood S#, 


KANSAS CITY, B. M. A. Bidg., Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 


NEW ORLEANS, 116 Arlington Dr. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 


DALLAS, 1100 Codiz St. 


A Tightly Held 
Fuse Means 


A 


MORE PERFECT 
CONNECTION 


clamp the fuses tight. Insert the 
fuse — turn the lever — and you 
havea to 


1g and tinu- 


Convenient, too, are the (7,) 
Pressure Type (Solderless) Con- 
nectors, which make possible 
quick, sure connections with 
both line and load wires or ca- 
bles — connections which will 
not “‘ease up" or become loose. 


Because of these and other 


THE INGENIOUSLY DESIGNED 
@ KAMELAMP FUSEHOLDERS 


SHUTLBRAK Sudiches 


or assembled in well-designed 
switchboards or panelboards. 
Still others are installed as plug- 
in units for @ Busduct. 


Capacities: 30 to 1200 am- 
peres, inclusive, for 250 volts AC 
or DC, and 575 volts AC, in 2, 3 
and 4 pole types. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

For Detailed Information, 
write for Bulletin No. 70... . 
Frank Adam Electric Company, 


Box 357, St. Louis, Missouri. 
outstanding advantages, plants 
producing war materials have 


purchased thousands of these oA FA iter. 
switches. Some are used singly Frank Adam 


100 Amp. 575 Volt 
7.) Shutlbrak Switch 
Cat. No. SA-10633 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS || 
for War industry I 
CE Snr — 


—others are banked in groups— 


Check Advantages of 
BELL Jndustria/ VOICE 
PAGING EQUIPMENT 

"4 Permits plant-wide vocal pagin 
plus broadcasting of musical record- 
ings, announcements, time and warn- 

/ Designed especially for heavy-duty, 
industrial use. 
"4 Standard units combine to fill needs 


ing signals, etc. 
of any variety or extent. 


/ Compact, tamperproof amplifier 
units for easy wall or shelf 
mounting. 


"4 Quick, easy, low cost expansion or 
rearrangement whenever desired. 


Features oil-filled condensers having 
almost no wear-out facior. 


Driver and amplifier units can be re- 
motely located; only microphone 
and on-off switch needed at opera- 
tor’s station. 


Because we're busy day and night on 
war work, your priority may not permit 
a BELL installation now. But youll 
very likely wish to consider it in your 
plans for post-war efficiency. Write for 
complete information today. Wj 


BELL souno SYSTEMS, 


Export Office: 4900 Euclid Ave... Cleveland 3, Ohio 


INC. [PS 


OHIO. 


accomplished while the retail 
tected in his usual markup, 

wholesaler is cut way down f 
$1.73 he has been taking under 
tecting OPA order now going 

discard. Historically, wholesal 
operated on as little as 25¢, a 
small ones have survived with 5 
e@ Grower to Get $2.95—Gro. 
ceived an average of $2.64 for 


us lin 
ssent 
; profit 
By ith 
f the 
: wo a C 
& 2 OC! 
’ yorde 


f ] 
Msignec 


ing¢ meg Spee 

during the first ten months of 4), Dow-pt 
present order. This contrasts with the Bdisapr 
$2.25 OPA proposed to pay for the Mofhicia 
crop under buy-sell and the $2.9 Bas n 

| ers will get with the projected Band \ 
| vantage. of Ci 
The estimated wholesaler’s marzin on [Bpessent 

a standard box of oranges would be 65 ; (prest 
and the retailer's share $1.35. Protec. Wiithe ¢ 
tion for these brackets below the cop. B fused 
sumer’s ceiling is not expected to be [RR No 


rigid, however. Under the order, duc in Je might 


a fortnight, the number of f.o.b. ship Bi bring 


ping points would be drastically reduced JR direct 
and flat dollar-and-cents prices would be J good: 

| set at wholesale receiving points © Sot 
worl 

e dustr 

lrons Not So Hot fyi 
B —inc 

Price troubles bog down J have 

| program for 2,000,000 units i... 
in 1944, as big manufacturers & ye 
e stoc 

are cool toward WPB plan. B this, 
. Al 

Price troubles already are muddying Jj of s1 
the War Production Board’s program : insu 
for producing 2,000,000 electric flat- Sto g 
irons for civilian use (BW —Jan$ alm 
'44,p19). Alarmed by the tack the Of- susp 
fice of Price Administration is taking grap 
| on price, several of the largest fact 
manufacturers say they would just as proc 
soon not produce any irons now. R« B cau 

| portedly, they would like to persuade ord 
the rest of the industry to stay clear of area 
the program until the price question : eV 
settled. WI 
© Vinson’s Directive—Apparently acting ma 
on orders from Economic Stabilization the 
Director Fred M. Vinson, OPA officials on¢ 
have taken the stand that the new gen 
Vinson directive on pricing of “es- doy 
sential civilian goods” (BW —Dec.15 pri 
’43,p5) should apply to irons—and to sug 
the products of any civilian industries pla 
neh revert to peacetime production W. 
—if the producers, protesting their in- B 


ability to operate under the March, 
1942, ceilings imposed by the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, should ap- 
ply to OPA for any special consideration 


PL 


based on rising costs. dif 
: : — | 
Under the Vinson directive, a com- cic 

pany whose total profits from all oper- at 

ations are no more than double those 

earned during a 1936-39 base period hi 

(or which is operating at a loss) may ta 
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» limited to a price on any given 

item equal to cost plus a 

‘2% on that cost. A company 

vith profits more than double those 

f the base period would be limited 
oa cost price. 

7.OCR Refuses—Although 


igneG 


p specific industry—textiles, where many | 
Jow-priced essential goods have all but | 


isappeared from the market. WPB 
Joficials are stoutly maintaining that it 


Swas never intended to apply to irons, | 


Bind when OPA asked WPB’s Office 
Hof Civilian Requirements for a list of 


Hessential durable consumer goods items | 


(presumably with an eye to seeing where 
the directive might apply), OCR re- 
fused to comply. 

= Now it looks as though Vinson 


might try to bring WPB to terms by | 
Pbringing out a new version of the | 


directive, specifically including durable 
goods. 


| ¢ Sour Grapes?—WPPB is not too much | 


\ worried, however, that the flatiron in- 
‘dustry will hold out because of the 


} price question. Several manufacturers | 


-including one fairly important one— 


have indicated, privately, that if they | 


are allowed to pick their own models 
they can produce them at the March, 
1942, prices at which their prewar 
stocks were frozen. If they want to do 
this, there isn’t much OPA can say. 
Also, WPB believes that a number 
of smaller- manufacturers—not too well 
insulated with war orders—will be glad 
to get back into the iron business on 
almost any terms. The little fellows 
suspect that it’s just a case of sour 
grapes with several of the large manu- 


facturers, who may not be able to | 


produce their iron quotas anyhow be- 
cause they are fully occupied on war 
orders or are located in tight labor 
areas. 


¢ Washing Machines—In the meantime, | 


WPB is going ahead with a washing 
machine program to be presented to 


the requirements committee in the sec- | 


ond quarter. This follows the same 
general reconversion principles 


principles very closely parallel those 
suggested last summer by the postwar 
planning committee of the American 
Washer & Ironer Manufacturers Assn. 


(BW—Aug.21’43,p92). 
PLENTY OF TAPE—ALL RED 


Red tape or elastic tape—there’s no 
difference, the city of Pittsburgh has de- 
cided, glad to have extricated itself from 
a tangle of both. 

Last month the city auctioned to the 
highest bidder 65,000 yards of elastic 
tape left from a WPA sewing project 
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orded, the Vinson directive was de- | 
| to meet a specific situation in | 
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“What's Patriotic about 


SHIVERING ?” 


@ “A girl is supposed to be patriotic and stick to 
her job, I says to the foreman, but what’s patriotic 
about shivering? 

“Nuthin’ he says to me—who’s shiverin’ around 
here? Well, I says, nobody that I know of, but... 

“Then where’s all the shiverin’ goin’ on, he 
asks me. 

“Over at the war plant where my girl friend 
works, I says. She tells me her hands are numb 
half the time...an’ her feet are cold all the time— 
the floors are like in a hockey rink. And there’s 
more drafts than they got in the First National 
Bank... 

“Hey, wait a minute, he says, that’s another com- 
pany’s plant. What do you expect me to do? 

“Just this, I says—tell me WHY can’t they keep 
it warm and comfortable...with the heat more 
even-like...the way it is here in this plant...so 
that the girls wouldn’t be catching cold all the time? 

“All right, gimme the $64, he says—it’s because 
they ain’t got Modine Unit Heaters, and we have.” 


Get the details in Catalogs 143-A and 143-B. 


HORIZONTAL DELIVERY MODEL 


tive’s name—““Where to 
Buy It” section. 


Look in your phone book | 
for Modine representa- | 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WIS. 


odine 


UNIT 


HEATERS 


web evr eee ee ee ee 


Here is mechanical equipment to bridge the gap of unavailable man- 
power in connection with floor cleaning. Here is a Finnell Scrubber- 
Drier capable of doing seventeen man-hours’ work in one! Makes 
possible the maintenance of clean floors—so essential to worker health 
and safety—notwithstanding today’s critical man-power shortage, 
and regardless of the vastness of the floor area. 


As a matter of fact, this self-powered titan of the floorways was de- 
signed expressly for use in war plants whose vast areas involve miles 
of floor cleaning. Scrubbing and drying in one operation, this Finnell 
has a cleaning capacity up to 15,000 sq. ft. an hour! 


Absence of power lines leaves the machine free to go wherever the 
operator guides it. Contour of the machine provides for maximum 
clearance . . . thus this Scrubber-Drier can be used in semi-congested 
areas as well as in the more open spaces. Has powerful ‘V’ type 
squeegee. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3801 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


* Lets AU Sack He Attach —- With War Sounds 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ "<" 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


/ 
| manufacturers 


which folded in 1941. The ] 
der was Abe Rabner, a jobb< 

$1,961. Rabner was lucky b 
promptly sold most of it for $4 
wholesaler, who in turn had | 
disposing of the scarce commo 
ta:lers. 

Everybody was happy until ( 
wind of the deal and charged 
with violation of price ceiling—t 
OPA ruled, could wholesale at 
than 75¢ per 144 yd. To squa 
the city refunded $1,667 to 


| and Rabner had to be content 


$23 profit from the wholesale: 
even tracked much of the tape | 


counters and, in one case, req 
| dealer to cut his price from | 
| to 12 yd. for 10¢. 


A.M.A. Awakens 


Reopening of automobile 


field 


relations 


| division indicates active thinking 


| on postwar merchandising 


Indicative of the active turn of auto- 


| motive thinking on postwar merchan- 


dising problems is the reopening this 


| month of the field relations department 


of the Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 


| @ To Analyze Problems—The reopening 


is significant not alone because it is the 
first time the A.M.A. has bobbed up 
since it retired in favor of its counter- 
part, the Automotive Council for War 
Production, but also because the sol 
function of the revived division is to 
analyze field problems, mainly legis! 
tive, standing in the way of sales and 
operation of motor vehicles. 

The much-shriveled wartime activitie 

in field relations were carried on in 
Washington through the Automobile 
Safety Foundation. They dealt mainly 
with studies of truck lengths and loads, 
whose limit variances in different states 
have been bugaboos for truck fleet oper- 
ators for many years. 
@ Watching Legislation—Last year, how- 
ever, brought signs of revival of car dis- 
tribution problems. The legislatures of 
both Illinois and New York, for instance, 
passed measures of worrisome import to 
auto producers. 

These proposals would have _pre- 
vented factories from disfranchising 
their outlets before hearings in Spring- 
field or Albany to establish cause, and 
would have prevented the plants from 
signing up replacement dealers in the 
vacated areas without a time lapse. 

@ Governors Say No—To the relief 
the auto companies, who had no desire 
to be bound so tightly in their relatio 
with sales outlets, the governors of |! 
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S nois and New York vetoed the measures. 


Their presentation alone, however, gave 
‘or thought to the sales managers. 
They wanted up-to-minute informa- 
tion, too, on such developments as the 
Texas chain store tax (BW —Jan.1’44, 
p36) \ hich Attorney General Gerald C. 
Mann of that state is attempting to en- 
force against automobile dealers. 
¢ To Keep Them Posted—In forthcom- 
ing operations, the field service depart- 
ment will function as in the prewar past. 
It will keep auto companies posted on 
state legislative activities. 


Milk Tax Rebate 


Denver's attempt to give 
milk producers a price hike is 
cause of many headaches; court 
rules tax must be repaid. 


Many headaches have arisen in the 
wake of the abortive attempt of Den- 
ver's city council to give milk producers 
a price hike in defiance of OPA by en- 
acting an excise tax of 2¢ a quart to be 
paid to producers (BW—Dec.4'43,p98). 
¢ Must Repay Tax—District Judge J. J. 
Walsh permanently enjoined the tax 
after it had been effective six weeks, de- 
spite approval of it by U.S. District 
Judge J. Foster Symes, and ordered it re- 
paid to consumers. But more than half 
of Denver’s milk is bought for cash, and 
the ordinance did not compel storekeep- 
ers to give receipts. 

Milk companies can easily repay 
monthly customers, but the only pro- 
posal so far for repayment to cash cus- 
tomers is that the city return approxi- 
mately $27,000 collected to retailers 
who would then repay customers on 
demand—on the theory that the public 
is honest. 
¢ Subsidy Accepted—Also milk produc- 
ers at last accepted without enthusiasm 
OPA’s offer of a 50¢-per-cwt. feed sub- 
sidy plus a 4¢ direct price increase to 
the public, making prices effective Jan. 
1 of 124¢ at stores and 134¢ delivered. 

Then the newly formed Consumers 
Emergency Council began firing hot 
questions at the milk men. Consumers 
wanted to know if farmers or middle- 
men were getting the price increase; also, 
if milk is scarce and costs are rising, 
how could one distributor bid 10.229¢ 
a quart, far under the ceiling, to supply 
Buckley Field’s soldiers with milk? 
¢Checking on Costs—The regional 
OPA is said to be investigating dis- 
tributors’ costs on the theory that thrice 
weckly deliveries in place of prewar 
daily deliveries may have created some 
extra margin that could be diverted to 
producers. 
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FINANCE 
Footing War Bill 


Individuals expected to 
purchase 40% of $14,000,000,- 
000 quota; dealers will find new 
24% offering attractive. 


The Fourth War Loan drive, sched- | 
will | 
represent the most important item on | 


uled from Jan. 18 to Feb. 15, 
the country’s 1944 financial agenda. 


@ Sights Lowered—In the third loan 


drive last fall, which turned out to be | 
the world’s largest financial operation, | 
the ‘l'reasury asked nonbanking sources | 
to shell out $15,000,000,000 for war | 
almost | 


bonds and actually obtained 
$19,000,000,000. ‘This time, using the 


same state war finance committee and | 
volunteer door-to-door salesmen setup, | 


the ‘Treasury has lowered its sights to 
$14,000,000,000 in line with reduced 
estimates of war expenditures. 
However, $5,500,000,000 is to be 
supplied by the individual investor and 
$8,500,000,000 by other nonbanking 
sources, and, because of various factors, 
those assignments loom up almost as 
large as last fall’s quotas. Nevertheless, 
the ‘Treasury, to help out, will credit 
to the individuals’ quota all war bond 
subscriptions received in January and 
February, normally banner months. 
Bankers and dealers call the current 
loan “basket” the most attractive 
offered to date. 
e New Offerings—As was the case last 
September, the securities now being 
offered include Series FE, F, 
bonds, Series C savings notes, and one- 
year §% certificates of deposit. ‘There 
also will be 24% bonds, due 1970 and 


callable in 1965, similar to the 24s of | 
previous campaigns, which commercial | 


banks can’t buy for ten years. 
However, instead of ten-year 2% 
bonds, the Treasury is now offering 15- 
year 24s, not callable for twelve years. 
Also it has made these 24s, the first me- 
dium term marketable ‘Treasury bond 
bearing over a 2% coupon to be issued 
in over two years, eligible for commer- 
cial bank purchase in about 24 years. 
@ Fills Wide Gap—This new issue fills 
the wide investment gap—of which 
dealers have long complained—between 
the government’s short-term 2s and 
long-term 24s sold in previous drives. 
Much satisfaction over their inclusion 
has been expressed in financial circles. 
Last fall, though purchases were not 
included in drive totals, commercial 
banks (banks accepting demand de- 
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ANV 


Books Portfolios Folders 
Card Files Plan Files 
Sales Presentations 


Use handy 
MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S & 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


Write, type or print any index, 
slip insert into the transparent 
index strip, cut to length and 
attach permanently in o moment; 
no waste, no 
crowding the 
index. Seven 
transparent 
colors, widths 


INVM BE NOA Bf X30NI 


fery to Use 


for one, two or three fines of 
indexing. 


See your stationer today 

—equip every desk with 

time-saving MAK-UR-OWN 
index Tabs, 


THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMEST CO. tac 
AOnTH TOMAR &. 


and G war | 


Drives T-head Tacks up to 2" 
=—the only Tacker that does! 


A P “‘spits’’ and drives 
T-head Tacks with rat-a-tat speed. 

Such war-time tacking as plywood for airplanes 
ordnance and navy, building, etc. is ahead of sched 
ule as a result of using HANSEN 
Tackers. A model for every tacking or 
fastening purpose. 


Ask for War Folder 31-T FOLDER 
5130 Ravenswooo Ave 
A.L.HANSEN MFG. CO. oucaseal 


CHECK LIST 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS 


Now ready — cig 
volumes in a SP 
McGraw - Hill pub- 
lishing program. 


Here is a se 


iall lanne 
eg with boiled-down, 


treatment of their problems. 


These are primers ‘—— 
tional activities of ag 
priced iirag — valuable for — 
pone he business owner-managet 
poe ll as the specialized worke 
sod executive in larger concerns. 


0 |. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 


By Kenneth S. Howard 
(] 2. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 


$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


(1) 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


(] 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 

By E. A. Buckley 

() 5 HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 

By Allen Chaffee 


00 & HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 

(0 7. HOVY TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 


0 8. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
$2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


Seseeeeeeeeeeeeeasasaaaaa 

MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Examine 
330 W. 42nd St. 

New York 18, N. Y. any 
Send me books encircled below of these 
for 10 days’ examination on 

approval. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, plus few cents 10 days 
postage. or return them post 

paid. (Postage paid on orders on opproval 
accompanied by remittance.) 


! 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Name 


City and State... 


Position 


| posits) were permitted to buy $3,200,- 
000,000 of bonds on their own account 
after the campaign was over. This time, 
also, they can invest 10% of time 
deposits or $200,000, whichever is less, 
in 24s, a provision that will hold down 
such buying to a maximum of $2,700,- 
000,000, but again it won’t count in 
the drive totals. 

In the September financing, the life 

insurance companies, though the drive 
expired Oct. 2, were allowed to sub- 
scribe for bonds in anticipation of 
funds that would be available to them 
for investment up to Nov. 1 and defer 
their payments accordingly. 
@ Plenty of Cash—Also, they were then 
well heeled with cash due to earlier 
profitable sales of large holdings of tax- 
exempt government and municipal 
issues. As a result, with the savings 
banks, they were able to take $4,100,- 
000,000 of bonds compared with the 
$3,600,000,000 bought in the second 
and $2,300,000,000 in the first loan 
campaign. 

However, municipal bond prices have 
since fallen from their earlier record- 
breaking levels (BW —Jul.24’43,p107) 
and few municipals have been sold. In 
this drive, also, the life companies can’t 
use any future income to augment pur- 
chases. A sharp drop below their Sep- 
tember buying total is expected as a 
result. 
© Up to the Individual—In the present 
drive the Treasury must place greater 
reliance in savings banks, corporations, 
and the private investor than at any 
time since it shifted the emphasis in its 
loan drives away from the commercial 
banks. 

The drive is being aimed in par- 
ticular at the war-swollen incomes of 
individuals and_ their savings. Indi- 
viduals, who by filling their $5,000,000,- 
000 quota of last fall with $377,000,- 
000 to spare were able to absorb 28% 
of all the bonds sold in the third drive 
(compared with 12.3% in the first and 
17.7% in the second), are now being 
called upon to supply 40% of the 
minimum amount the Treasury expects 
to secure by Feb. 15. ‘ 
Such a quota, considering the previous 
drives, makes the job of the civilian 
selling groups no sinecure. Also, some 
bankers and dealers think the Treasury 
was unwise in announcing that another 
$14,000,000,000 drive in May would be 
necessary before it could complete the 
job of securing all its $30,000,000,000 
to $35,000,000,000 of new-money needs 
for the fiscal year. 

@ May Go Higher—Financial leaders 
think inclusion of January-February te- 
sults in drive totals should send savings 
bond sales to individuals well ahead of 
last fall’s $3,000,000,000 level. It is 


Company BW-1-15-44 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


also predicted that sales of the new 24s 


UNCLE SAM'S SALESMAN | 
Ted R. (Theodore Roos: ,¢lt 


Gamble (see cover) knows 
manship, for he owns a ch 
theaters in the West: he | 
stands people, because hc 
played a prominent part in civic 
affairs in his home town of Port. 
land, Ore.; and he command, re 
spect, because he not only was 
chosen Portland's “first citizen” jn 
1939, but also was nominated as 
one of the nation’s ten outstand- 
ing young men by the United 
States Chamber of Commer 
1942. 

All these attributes are now 
standing him in good stead. He 
went to Washington in 194], 
shortly after organizing Oregon's 
first war bond drive. Since the 
merging of the old War Savings 
Staff with the Victory Loan Com- 
mittees, he has headed the result- 
ant War Finance Division of the 
Treasury (BW —Jun.26'43,p109), 
And his main job, as Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is to 
supervise the country-wide war 
bond field organizations. 

A native of Missouri, Gamble 
migrated to the Pacific Northwest 
in his teens. He learned vaudeville 
and motion picture management 
while attending the University of 
Washington in Seattle, and moved 
on to jobs with several theater 
chains. In 1940, at the age of 34, 
he organized Gamble ‘Theaters, 
owning houses in and around 


Portland. 


of 


iCT 


} 
tlds 


in 


will exceed by a big margin the $1,220, 
000,000 mark, and that the take of 24s 
and certificates by the private investor 
will at least duplicate September te- 
sults. 

The experts confidently anticipate far 

larger placement of securities with busi- 
ness houses, etc., than the $7,915,000,- 
000 that group absorbed last fall. They 
expect the insurance companies and 
savings banks to give a good account 
of themselves, too, and will be extremely 
disappointed if total subscriptions from 
all nonbanking sources by Feb. 15 do 
not exceed the $14,000,000,000 quota 
by a big margin. 
@ Small Ones Count—The Treasury, 
however, doesn’t want any individual 
to get the idea, because of liberal sub- 
scriptions by big buyers at the start, 
that his small bit isn’t vitally necessary 
right to the end. Consequently, until 
Feb. 1, the half-way mark, it intends to 
report publicly only the amount of 
individual subscriptions. 
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rayon Target doubles for -Nesserschmitt! 


Today, this is a war job for American Viscose Rayon. 
Not the familiar yarn you normally think of that goes 
into clothing, but a specially engineered, man-made fiber 
known in the textile industry as semi-high tenacity vis- 


[AKING crack-shots out of our boys is perhaps one of 
he most important phases of flight training. 

The trigger-finger is all-important. Quickness .. . sure 
ss often determine who will return from a sortie... our 
fiers or the enemy’s. 

As part of this grim business . . . fighter pilots and gun- 
ners practice for hours on end at drilling holes in tow 
urgets. And you can imagine what a tough cloth is 
needed for those targets. 

For one thing, it is subjected to the stresses and strains 
incurred by being pulled through the air at speeds up to 
300 m.p.h. In addition, it must not tear into shreds when 
pierced by bullets. Actually, the missiles leave clean holes 
inthe sleeve so that hits can be scored. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


te BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& 


Sg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


cose rayon. 
Like the high tenacity rayon that goes into the tire 
cords of our biggest bombers and trucks, this yarn, too, 
is a product of rayon research. The program is contin- 
uous... dedicated to the development of new types of 
rayon for the betterment of American textiles and allied 
products. Much of this research has made a direct con- 
tribution to the war effort or has filled a critical breach 
in civilian requirements. And after the war, these devel- 
opments in rayon will be part of your daily life. 


eA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


In this war, the American railroads are doing a job that some 


said was impossible — and by many odds, it seemed impossible. 
Here is the record: 


In 1939, when war broke out in Europe, freight traffic took the 
sharpest upturn in years. In 1940, when America’s national 
defense program got under way, traffic continued to climb. In 
1941, freight traffic surpassed the record year of 1929. In 1942, 
freight and passenger traffic shattered all existing records — ton- 
miles exceeding 1941 by 34 percent, and 1918 by 57 percent. 
Passenger traffic topped "41 by 83 percent, the record year of 
1920 by 15 percent, and 1918 by 26 percent. 


But the end was not yet. In 1943, the railroads again shattered 
all records. They handled more freight and more passengers 
than in 1918 — peak year of World War 1 — plus the entire year 
of 1939! And they moved this greatest traffic in history with far 
less equipment than in 1918. How did they do it? By the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in pre-war years for improve- 
ments and increased efficiency all along the line, the all-out effort 
of their employees, and the close cooperation of the public and 
military authorities. 


What about 1944? As our offensives increase in size and 
speed the job will get bigger and tougher. The railroads will do 
the job — efficiently — but materials for essential maintenance 
and replacements must be made available. The tide of battle in 
railroad transportation must never lag. For it to falter jeopardizes 
all for which we fight. 


NORFOLK, and WESTERN 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS ~—JANUARY 14-31 
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MORE WAR 3ONODS 


| witnessed country-wide, 
| showing was largely due to the transter 


Year in Banking 


Growth of capiral fy, 
marks 1943 statements. high 
net earnings result from mo 
active employment of cash, 


As is usual at this time 
financial community is bei 
inundated by the flow of yc 
statements from all over the 

Holders of stock in more t 
these financial institutions h 
move fast, if they have bee: 
attend the annual meeting 
banks, since in New York 
Tuesday of this week, 15 su 
ings were in progress. Moreovcr, | 
tain cases they were just plain | 


stockholders of the two largest. + 
Chase National and the Natio: 

for example, were held at noon the 
day. 

@ One Major Development—< sig 


of the country, was the large numbe 
increases shown in capital funds (B\\ 
Dec.4’43,p104). These were acco: 


of making more permanent the strong 


years. The changes, too, will per 
larger individual loans, thus placing s 
| institutions in a more advantageous | 
tion whenever business loans expand 
Aside from this factor, none of t 
1943 year-end statements of the 


New York banks revealed any startling 
Total deposits of the twelve 


| changes. 
| largest rose some $939,000,000 to $? 
099,000,000, but this only represente 
rise of about 4.6% during 1943. Mor 
over, the rate of gain was well under t 


of substantial funds from New York t 


| other parts of the country in respon 


wartime requirements. 
e Funds Work Harder—On the inv 


ment side, funds were kept somewhat 


+} 


more fully employed. Cash items of 
} \ 
| 


big New York banks were off ab 


11% during 1943 while holdings of gov 
} ernment bonds rose $1,683,000,000 


about 15%. (Total cash and gove 
ments on Dec. 31 actually equaled 5> 


of all deposits compared with a ratio ol 


81% a year earlier and 75% at th 
of 1941.) 


Though a considerable increase 


activity was shown by business last veat 


in arranging for possible bank 
needs during the uncertain postwar pt 
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luck as the annual confab of officers y 


cant development of the past vear j 
New York, as well as in many othier part 


plished mainly by transfers from reserve 
| and undivided profits to surplus, though 
some new stock was sold, with the aim 
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b once again these bank figures dis- 
’ the slight need that business gen- 
ly has for actual bank loans at the 
ment. Loans and discounts, which 
e quit substantially higher at the 
e of September, 1943, probably re- 
ting dealer loans during the Third 
sr Loan drive, showed a drop in the 
yarter almost equal to the earlier 


ing 
ital tung 


tS; highs 


+ before, they were but 18% of de- 


“ef the Chase Did—In the case of 
jividual performances, a good exam- 
is provided by the Chase (which re- 
bins the nation’s largest bank by a 
ifortable margin). It disclosed a rise 
less than 2% in deposits during 1943 
4 virtually no change in loans and dis- 


er, moved up 12% to $2,327,000,000 
\d. with. cash items, equaled almost 
“Gs, of deposit liabilities. 

‘Sest, tM T ike most other banks in metropoli- 
ike most other banks in metropoli 
mal Cit n areas, the Chase has not gone in for 
e purchase of any sizable amounts of 
e longer term Treasury bonds in re- 


A signif at years. In fact, government holdings 
t ycar il the year end had an average maturity 
ther PMH: but one year and ten months on the 
Der is of the nearest call dates, or three 
Is (B\\ . , Sw 
cars to maturity, and some 61% either 

‘cCom@™atured or are callable within one year. 
cee Because of the large percentage of | 
> thoug reasury bonds in its earning assets, the 
the ain verage over-all rate of return on loans 
Stronge d investments of the Chase declined 
| Teccntfi om 1.34% in 1942 to 1.18% in 1943. 
Po" Earnings Improve—Due to the sub- 
1S SUi&tantial proportion of their assets they 
‘lS POere able to put to work, most of the 
An. BXew York banks enjoyed earnings last 
* ‘iear well above 1942 levels. Chase, for 
© “'SMexample, was able to show, including se- 
= urity profits of $1 per share in 1943 vs. 
tWo\eorg in 1942, $3.33 earned on its stock 
ma against $2.03 the year before. 

o The National City, including security 
vy. gprofits of around 40¢ a share in each 
“F USUHE vear, reported profits of $2.83 vs. $2.62. 
POO The Guaranty Trust Co., on its $100,- 
ty par shares, showed earnings of $21.83 


against $15.42 and the First National of 
'S€ OME New York, with profits of $106.16 vs. 
$97.66 earned on its small amount of 
outstanding stock and retained its usual 
lead in dollars-per-share over the banks 
bout fe the Wall Street area. 

OO" Bein Other Cities—Outside of New 
>” York, Chicago’s largest bank, Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank & Trust, ignoring its 
recent stock dividend, reported earnings 
, fg 0 S10.28 per share compared with $8.39 
0 & BB in 1942. The Windy City’s next largest, 
First National, before its recent stock 
7" distribution, earned $25.44 vs. $22.16. 
ire In Philadelphia, too, the Central- 
“fg Peon National earned $923,000 against 
““" B@ $815,000 and the Philadelphia-Integrity 
Trust $27.18 a share compared with 
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ynts. Holdings of governments, how- | 


‘At the year end, as.was the case the | 


—finest name in sound—for every industrial plant 


Thanks to AMPLICALL thousands of small, medium and large industrial concerns 
all over the nation are experiencing an efficiency in paging and two-way 
communication never before thought possible. Each AMPLICALL Sound System 
was designed to meet all of their specific needs and is serving most dependably 
and economically. Whatever your plant size, you'll find an AMPLICALL System 
of a design and capacity to answer your every present requirement, yet flexible to 
serve in event of plant expansion. Write us today for full details. 


HERE ARE SOME OF AMPLICALL’s MULTIPLE USES: 


Locates instantly ¢ relieves switchboard congestions ¢ saves 
countiess steps © saves precious time ¢ provides split-second 
safety protection ¢ increases production thru musical programs 


ee 


ng is our business — 


CONSERVATION 
wDeluserField 


DETERGENT 


LUBRICATING OIL 


With the new Detergent 
Oils, contominants are 
kept more finely diffused 
than in regular lubrica- 
ting oil. 


THREE DROPS 


DeLuxe Oil Cleansing 
Meets The Filtration Requirements 
of the New Detergent Oils 


“Detergent” Oils for engine lubrication 
have produced a new and entirely differ- 
ent filtering problem. Required is an oil 
filter that will not affect the additives, 
while having the capacity to remove the 
much more finely diffused contaminants. 


With either detergent or regular oils, 
DeLuxe’s Controlled Depth method 
meets all requirements. In detergent oils, 


the minutest diffused particles are | 


cleansed from the oil. In straight mineral 
oil, asphaltenes and other contaminants 
are removed before they can form into 


sludge and other harmful formations. | 


Send for FREE BOOKLET. Address DeLuxe 
Products Corporation, 1425 Lake Street, 
LaPorte, Indiana. 


DELUXE 
FILTERS 


<=" and PISTONS 


eal 


Also, manufacturers of Cast !ron Pistons of spectal lightweight 
design. standard equipment with over forty manufacturers 


THE MARKETS 


Stock prices generally lived up to their 

promise last week as results of a two-day 
tally on the New York Stock Exchange 
offset the slight reactionary tendencies 
noticeable at other times in the indus- 
trial and utility lists. ‘The rails disclosed 
a moderate but consistent uptrend all 
through the period. 
@ Many Issues Rise—During 1944's first 
week of trading, 801 of the 1,135 issues 
active on the Big Board rose and only 
213 showed losses. Industrial and _ rail 
prices touched the highest levels since 
1943’s sharp November break, and the 
long-depressed utility averages even went 
to their highest point since 1940. 

The trend of volume was encouraging, 
too, because of its tendency to rise (over 
1,150,000 shares one day) on the upside 


Tuesday’s rally, however, cc 
content of the President’s n 
Congress became known. ‘T] 
turned downward a bit on mat 
sened trading. Also, further pr 
has been seen since. 

@ Belated Sales—Consequent! 
Wall Street brokers, just beg 
feel a bit bullish, are not so cert 
Instead, they wonder if 1944's | 
hasn't been primarily due to th 
of belated purchases by those 
sold issues in November and [ID 
for tax purposes, rather than 
brand-new investment or specul it 
ing based on definite expectatio: 
vorable near-term markets. 

The new issues market has b« 
and receptive this week. Bool 
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and fall off whenever sellers appeared to quickly closed on the new $45 pgret 
outnumber buyers. Also, such “peace” Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 4: 
stocks as the sugar, packing, amusement, ferred offering (the largest publ: ssue 
chemical, motor, and electronic issues offering in seven years) and the sale, t 
were particularly active. of $55,000,000 new Florida Power & The 
© Not Impressive—Nevertheless, the type Light bonds. vert! 
of market leadership shown wasn’t at all ; . Bem 
impressive as the week’s ten most active Security Price Averages - - 
stocks closed at an average price of but This Week Month Yex ‘ ot 
$7.75. Also, the 20 most active included Week Ago Ago Ag 
only five selling above $15 and closed at Stocks ; nan 
an average price of under $12.25. Industrial ...118.1 117.1 113.5 es 
This week investor sentiment has again Railroad .... 36.9 36.0 34 olve 
been disclosing its old tendency to blow Utility 50.6 50.4 48.8 ered 
hot and cold in turn. Monday, for ex- Bonds m ; Si xch 
ample, showed a return of the price ir- Industrial ...119.9 119.7 119 ment 
regularity seen so much of late, with only Railroad 104.0 102.8 102.() 
8 ona arg Sard Utility ..115.6 115.4 115.) ;¢ |gtions 
certain specialties at all strong. Early Se ae ss : ~ 
ome d we. wm Goowt. .Beee G52.8 8221 grou 
I'uesday investors began to bid avidly for _ ~*~ iatio 
the same shares previously ignored. This Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except -s 
started one of the broadest rallics on the for government bonds which are from the ee 
Big Board in some days. Federal Reserve Bank of New York. SEC 
the 
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- 46, In St. Louis, the Boatman’s 
tional reported profits per share of | 
4 3) against $3.81, and the First Na- | 
nal Bank of Pittsbureh made $1 ,537,- | 
) compared with $857,000 in 1942. | 
, the West Coast, emphasizing the | 
ormous industrial manufacturing and 
ancial growth, the Security-First Na- 
onal of Los Angeles reports a rise of 
-% in deposits during 1943. This sent 
e total soaring above the $1,100,000,- 
) mark and assured the bank of a 
lace among the few billion-dollar insti- 


tions. 


est Case Tested 


D. of J. enters securities 
ght to find if underwriting 
sgreements are legal—and new 
ssue transcends old ones. 


The test of whether the country’s 
pver-the-counter dealers can govern 
hemselves has been sidetracked. Now 
t becomes a question if the side issue 
; to be more momentous than the 
nain issue. 

Test in Regulation—The points in- 
olved trace back to an experiment en- 
ered into jointly by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the invest- 
ment houses that specialize in transac 
tions in unlisted securities. ‘The latter 
group wished to impose rules and regu- 
lations to govern their own conduct 


the undertaking was made possible by 
special act of Congress (BW —Oct.8'35, 
pl+) known as the Maloney Act. 


grew out of this is the National Assn. 
of Securities Dealers with some 2,500 
members. The association’s most dras- 


70 members who were fined for alleged 


100 underwriting syndicate for $32,000,000 
of bonds of the Public Service Co. of 
Indiana. 

¢ Life-or-Death Matter—The fines were 
appealed to the SEC by some of those 
disciplined. The case has been pend- 
ing for about two years, and it is re- 
garded by N.A.S.D. officials as the test 
to determine whether self-discipline is 
practical or whether the association 
should dissolve. 

The case would have been disposed 
of long ago except for a legalistic issue 
raised by one member of the commis- 
sion. Judge Robert E. Healy (sole 
member who has served throughout the 
life of the SEC) insisted that nothing 
could be done until the Dept. of Jus- 
tice determined whether the price-fix- 


ss 
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tic step in self-discipline involved about | 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


450,000 Shares 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


442% Series Preferred Stock (Cumulative) 
($100 Par Value) 


Price $100 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Otis & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Lazard Freres & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Union Securities Corporation Hayden, Miller and Company Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 
January 11, 1944. 


rather than leave the matter up to the | 
SEC; the commission was willing, and | 


[he self-governing organization that | 


failure to observe the price fixed by the | 


WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 
have many 


industrial 
applications 


Factories doing war work find many time-saving and 
labor-saving uses for Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. 

For example: note the use illustrated above. Here 
a Model 30.11A has been attached to a filter press. 
Today the job of closing the press can be done by 
one man in less than 30 seconds, whereas two men 
required 10 to 20 minutes with the old method of 
gear and pinion... H-W Jacks are made in models 
of 3, 5,8, 12,20 and 30 tons capacity ... For details, 
consult your industrial supply distributor or write us. 


MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 


(Model 30.11A) 
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ing features of underwriting cemen 
in the sale of securities were 1) pes... 
of trade. 
e Entered Grudgingly—Ne: 
commission nor the D. of J. . 
interested in a test on the slit 
underwriting agreements (\ vic} 
though they admittedly fix i \iniyy, 
prices, are a matter of Public recy 
Healy, however, couldn't be budge 
with the result that the Dept. of 
tice now has entered the case | in } 
ings before the SEC). 

However the SEC may rule on yyy 
writing agreements, the case seem di 


tined for the courts. And the leg; 
determination, to many financia! houy 
is a matter of more ultimate sigiificang 
than the final disposition of th 


N.A.S.D.’s argument with its membe 
in the Public Service of Indiana cay 


P. S. 


Followmg weeks of debate that ¢ 
veloped into the bitterest election ca 
paign in the history of Hood Rive: 
County, Ore., voters of the Hood Rive: 
People’s Utility District, which ha 
population of but 8,000, have defeat 
the proposed $175,000,000 — reveny 
bond issue that was to have financed 
the most ambitious public utility di 
trict venture ever known in the Pacif 
Northwest (BW —Dec.4’43,p105). Aid 
ing in its defeat by a score of 865 t 
552 was the claim of opponents that 
the proposal was actually the brain 
child of Guy C. Meyers, New Yor 
promoter and adviser of the PUD, 
who, under its provisions, stood to co! 
lect total commissions of $1,860, 000, if 
all the bonds were sold. While, 2 
cording to the Assn. of ‘American Rail 
roads, November (1943) revenues of 
the Class 1 carriers ran 10% above 
1942 levels, net railway operating in 
come continued to follow the down 
trend in evidence since last May (BW- 
Nov.20'43,p105). The “n.o.i.” was 
$96,381,000 vs. $149,000,000 in 1942 
due to the heavier operating costs now 
experienced. Net income slipped off 
43%, according to estimates, and Ix 
cember returns are expected to send 
full 1943 net to levels well under those 
reported in 1942. . . . Changes made by 
directors in the Edward G. Budd Mfg 
Co. “incentive plan” (which, among 
other things, stipulate that officers and 
employees entitled to receive stock 
purchase options must remain with the 
company at least a year, cannot cxcr- 
cise options until after a year has ex- 
pired, and must be working for Budd 
when the options are exercised) have 
been found acceptable by U. S. District 
Judge Guy K. Bard who last fall (BW- 
Oct.16’43,p107) would not approve the 
original proposals. 
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HE TRADING POST 


e Hotels Speak Up 


The following letter is from Frank L. 
idrews, Chairman of the Public Rela- 


»ns Committee of the American Hotel 


ssil.: 
In Business Week of Dec. 11, page 77, 
ner the head “Rent Ceiling Holds,” you 

rt that “hotels are on the pan’ and 
’ “the one place where OPA considers 
hasn't done a good enforcement job has 
en on hotels and rooming houses. E-nforce- 
ent officials are now planning a real crack- 
wn here. They think their job will be 
ade somewhat easier by the horrible exam- 
e recently furnished by the Hotel Ken- 
bcky in Louisville. A U. S. District Court 
ed the hotel $21,000 (and $120 court 
sts) for 64 separate rent control viola- 


ns. 

Of all the OPA ceilings, it seems to us 

it rent is the only one where the line has 
ally held. That it has, on the average, 

en held somewhat equitably is indicated 

- your statement that complaints from 
indlords and tenants have been received by 
DPA in almost equal numbers. 

So far as the hotels are concerned, it is 
rue that some maintenance has been de- 
ned... it is also true that hotels are being 
ept in repair as much as possible—and are 
ot being allowed to run down. Necessary 
waintenance costs more today for both ma- 
crials and labor and the qualities ire in- 
erior. 

Because of rent freezing there are many 
otels in the country where rooms are still 
pocupied by “permanent” guests at a very 
low rate when these same hotels are daily 
Burning away hundreds of possible “tran- 
ient” guests who could occupy these same 
ooms at a higher (although still not over 
ceiling”) transient rate. 

OPA-authorized increases on supplies, fuel, 
pnd laundry, added to wage increases de- 
nanded and allowed, have all added to the 
iotel burden. Nevertheless the hotels of 
America are, like the other great industries, 
loing their part in war ak 

It just seemed to me that the hotel in- 
lustry’s rent control problem is bigger than 
was hmted in your article and that your 
ofhand “hotels are on the pan” did not do 
justice to the hotels of this country. 


The Green Grass at Home 


An engineer I know writes as follows: 

Many postwar planners seem to feel that 
it will be necessary to find new products to 
stay in business and give employment after 
the war. Others want to buy new businesses 
to fill the slack seasons of their own. 

It is inevitable that discoveries and de- 
velopments of the war years will give us 
new products and will influence postwar 
production. But those who feel that new 
products are necessary overlook the fact that 
more people need the products we already 
know than have ever been able to buy them. 

Instead of warning the country that auto- 
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mobiles, refrigerators, and similar products 
will cost more after the war, forward-looking 
manufacturers are planning improved de 
signs and manufacturing methods to reduce 
costs below prewar levels. One of the most 
successful war contractors has used this 
method to reduce the cost of needed equip- 
ment to the government and to earn ex 
tremely high returns for himself. In another 
instance research engineers have shown how 
to reduce the price of some business equip 
ment to a fraction of its former cost. There 
are few lines of manufacture in which sub 
stantial reductions in cost cannot be made. 

In work of this kind it is quite probable 
that outside designing engineers and produc- 
tion men can do better work than those who 
have lived with the product from the begin- 
ning. After following orthodox methods it 
is difficult to see the possibility of substan 
tial changes. Men coming to a problem 
without having been tied up with its devel 
opment can frequently sce improvements 
that do not occur to those who are too 
close to it. 

Designs and production methods that 
will reduce the costs of consumer articles to 
buyers automatically widen their markets. 
This is also true of some classes of capital 
goods. Highly specialized machines designed 
for a particular product may be an excep 
tion. But if the sale of its product can be 
materially increased by reducing the cost, 
the same thing is true here as with con- 
sumer goods. 

Those who feel that new products are 
essential to maintain business overlook one 
vital point. There can be no over-production 
of essential articles until all who need them 
are supplied. It is futile to talk of over- 
production of shoes until all who need them 
have at least one pair. The same is true 
of clothing and shelter. Unless those able to 
work can provide food, clothing, and housing 
for themselves and their families, our free 
enterprise system is not working 100 per 
cent. To those of us who believe most 
heartily in this system this is a challenge 
which must be met. 

Let me again refer to the great opportuni 
ties of re-design and re-tooling to reduce 
manufacturing costs. This will widen mar- 
kets with which you are already familiar. 
It does not create new selling problems as 
with new products. There are few cases 
where design cannot be improved by simpli 
fication and where costs cannot be reduced 
by better tooling. This is an opportunity 
right at hand that is much more likely to 
succeed than most attempts to find new 
products. While new products are highly 
desirable and are bound to come, do not 
overlook the opportunities to be found in 
your own line of business. 

This man has lived with practical pro- 
duction problems all his life and knows, 
therefore, wherof he speaks. What he 
says rates a second thought from some 
of the postwar planners who are eyeing 
the green grass on the other side of the 
fence. W.C. 


Iron Fireman 


Saves Fuel 


for the Nation 


...for You 


jy weg: fuel saving means more 
than just money saving 

ing is conservation for war. Every day, 
in heating and power plants across the 
nation, Iron Fireman automatic stokers 
are proving their ability to save coal in 
substantial quantities. 

Iron Fireman stokers delives 
heat, more power with less coal. lron 
Fireman firing automatically feeds just 
the right amount of coal 
to maintain correct heat or steam 
pressure. And fron Fireman automatic 
firing cuts manpower requirements. 


fuel say 


more 


no more, no 


less 


Stokers now available 


Due to Iron Fireman’s ability to make 
less coal go further, new regulations 
make owners of heating and power 
plants (other than residential) eligible 
to apply for immediate stoker installa 
tions. Our nationwide organization of 
qualified factory representatives and 
dealers is at your service. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3426 West 
106th Street, Cleveland, 11 Ohio. 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal 
to produce efficient combustion 


THE TREND 


THE FACTS ABOUT MANPOWER 


Today, talk about manpower is more confused—and 
confusing—than ever. Some say the manpower shortage 
is “easing”; others claim it is “tightening.” At the ex- 
tremes, some insist that the problem soon will be unem- 
ployment, while others call for a national service law—as 
President Roosevelt did this week. 


© In a measure, the manpower situation is whatever you 
choose to describe it as. But to understand just what dif- 
ferent descriptions mean—to distill clarity from confusion 
—we must turn to a statement of manpower trends in the 
past and a projection into the future (figures in millions 
of persons, adjusted for agricultural seasonal): 


Dec. July. Jan. July Jan.* July** 

1941 1942 1943 1943 1944 1944 

Total Labor Force....... 56.1 57.4 59.4 61.4 61.2 61.3 
Armed Forces .......... 2.1 332 J@ 93 FS 813 
Civilian Labor Force . 54.0 53.6 52.4 52.1 50.7 50.0 
Unemployment . ae 2.8 1.4 aes ae 
Employment 50.2 50.8 51.0 50.9 50.0 49.3 
Munitions, etc. 6.5 78 90 96 98 98 
Fed. War Agencies oo t8 i535. 88 2 t6 
Construction, etc. 2.9 3.1 aa 2.1 1.4 1.4 
Indirect War 14.3 144 14.2 14.5 144 14.5 
All Other 25.0 24.5 24.0 23.1 22.8 22.0 


Sources: Dept. of Commerce, Dept. of Labor, War Manpower Com- 
mission 

Indirect War: Agriculture, food, transport, fuel, utilities. 

All Other: Trade, service, all other manufacturing, etc. 


* Estimated by Business Week from current statistics. 

** Projected in manner stated below. 

Now, do the figures indicate an “easing” or a tighten- 
ing”? First, what is “shortage”? Webster defines it as “a 
deficiency in the amount required.” If, because we lack 
manpower, we decide we no longer “require” this or 
that production or service, we can do away with “short- 
age” entirely by definition. If we mean by “require- 
ments,” the manpower needed to produce all that exist- 
ing resources will permit, we see from the decline in 
persons employed—even while plant capacity has been 
rising—that over-all shortages are increasing. 


® This results because, ever since Pearl Harbor, the armed 
forces have expanded faster than the total labor force. 
Actually, the latter has held steady in the last six months. 
That's a key trend. We are attracting fewer housewives, 
students, handicapped or older persons into the job mar- 
ket than before—having drawn in so many already. Also, 
the normal growth in manpower, as youngsters reach 
fighting or working age, has been overbalanced by losses. 
Killed, captured, and many discharged fighting men drep 
out of the labor force. Furthermore, women and very 
young and old men, who earlier padded our labor supply, 
are finding they can’t stand the gaff of overtime indus- 
trial jobs and wartime living. For one thing, the contrac- 
tion in civilian goods and services—to shift manpower to 


116 


more essential work—has forced many women to gy 
jobs in order to run their homes (BW —Sep.25'43,p](j 
So, we are apt to have no more workers and fighters in 
months than now—unless we suddenly tighten manpoyg 
controls. Some optimists still count on a major increg 
However, as indicated, the labor force might even decli 

A stable projection of labor supply can be broken dow 
into requirements, as in the table. From that we sce tha 
a rise in goals for the armed forces means fewer worke 
—who should be taken from “less essential” manufacty, 
ing, trade, and service. In indirect war industries, we g 
least “require” action on the manpower drain in suc 
lines as coal and railroads. And there is a deficit to 
made up in lumber employment, whereas construction 
work is due to dip. 


® On munitions, original schedules called for 1.5 million 
more arms workers than we now have. But this “require 
ment” was cut in four ways. New controls—centralized 
hiring, incentive contracts—induced war plants with 
excess labor to improve utilization. Unforeseen cutback 
occurred in production as oversupplies of certain items 
piled up. A big cut came in the scaling-down of sched. 
ules which never could be attained; in a sense, these 
“requirements” never existed. Finally, some schedules 
are not met because of manpower shortages, whereupon 
“requirements” are lowered. Here, “shortages” disappear 
by definition. 


© We may still rest content with failures to meet rising 
schedules on some munitions—due to lack of labor—while 
cutting others back. And we may feel we do not “require” 
all the textiles, paper, laundry service which more man- 
power could give us. Then, it is clear that “shortages” 
for essential industries are “easing,” relatively—though 
labor needs are rising in spots, falling in others, are not 
just stable. And national service—however vital to com- 
bat strikes—is hardly indicated as a manpower measure, 

But should we now insist on getting many more bomb 
ers, invasion ‘raft, trucks, etc., for which we have plant 
and materials but not manpower, the “new” stringency 
could be met only by new and painstaking manpower 
controls, of which national service is but one—not a cure- 
all (BW—Mar.20'43,p116; Sep.4’43,p108). 

In short, labor force casualties and armed-force needs 
aze tightening manpower over-all. But redefined “requite- 
ments” are easing shortages in war industries. In part, 
the battlefronts dictate our definitions of “requirements,” 
“shortages,” and needs for new controls. But, in part, 
our estimates of “requirements” are determined by out 
willingness to adopt the controls essential to meet them. 
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